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JAMES MOONEY IN OKLAHOMA 
By Althea Bass* 


A young man of twenty-four named James Mooney left his 
native town of Richmond, Indiana, to visit Washington in the sum- 
mer of 1885. He had acquired an amazing knowledge of the Ameri- 
can Indian, and was ambitious for some kind of appomtment that 
would take him to Brazil so that he might begin a study of the 
Indians of South America. In Washington he met Major J. W. 
Powell, Director of the Bureau of American Ethnology, who was 
much impressed by the young man’s knowledge of aboriginal cultures 
and by his ability to speak and write. Mooney had done every 
kind of work on the Richmond Palladium, from typesetting to edi- 
torial writing. He was alert, open-minded and steeped in the Irish 
lore of his County Meath parents, and had grown up in the atmos- 
phere of intellectual tolerance created by the Society of Friends who 
had founded Harlham College in Richmond. These qualifications 
got him an appointment to the staff of the Bureau of American 
Hthnology. Major Powell probably never brought about a wiser 
appointment, for James Mooney was to remain with the Bureau, a 
tireless, exact, and understanding worker, both in the field and in 
the office, for more than thirty-six years, until his death on December 
22, 1921.1 


Already, without benefit of college training, James Mooney had 
begun a study of Indian migrations in the light of his knowledge of 
their linguistic affinities, particularly with regard to the Algonquian 
and the Iroquois tribes, and he was soon assigned, with Colonel 
Mallery of the Bureau of Ethnology, to studies of those two groups 
for what was then called the ‘‘Dictionary of Tribal Synonomy.”’ 
This was later expanded and published as a part of the Handbook 
of American Indians North of Mexico. The compilation of articles 
for this Handbook was an important part of his work until the publi- 
cation of the second volume, in 1910. The number of articles ap- 
pearing under his signature bears witness to the extent of his efforts 
in this field for a period of more than twenty years.” 


* Althea Bass (Mrs. John Harvey Bass) of Norman, Oklahoma, is the well 
known author of Cherokee Messenger (Norman, 1936), A Cherokee Daughter of Mt. 
Holyoke (Muscatine, Iowa, 1937) and other publications. Mrs. Bass makes the 
following acknowledgments for her article on James Mooney: “The author is indebted 
to Mrs. Margaret Blaker, Librarian of the Smithsonian Archives, for her kindness 
in making the papers of Mr. Mooney available to her, and to Mrs. Rella Looney for 
aid in the use of the Indian Archives in the Oklahoma Historical Society.”—Ed. 

1A brief biography and tribute to James Mooney appeared in “Passing Pioneers,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 1, No. 3 (June, 1923), pp. 257-8. 

2 Frederick Webb Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American Indians North of Mex- 
ica, Bur, Amer. Ethnol., Bulletin 30, 2 Vols. (Washington, 1910-11), 
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Mooney was doing independent field work by the summer of 
1887, spending several months this year and nearly four months the 
next among the Hastern Cherokee of North Carolina. He had gone 
primarily for the purpose of studying the dialects of these Indians, 
and succeeded not only in distinguishing the three existing dialects, 
upper, middle, and lower, the first of which had become dominant 
because Sequoyah had designed his alphabet to suit the sounds of the 
upper form, but also in discovering the former existence of a fourth 
and possibly of a fifth dialect. But he was no etymological dry- 
bones. He soon had the respect and confidence of the people, who 
called him ‘‘Moon’’ and began to admit him to their ceremonies and 
give him information about their religious beliefs, their customs, and 
their medicine. 


Major Powell wrote in his Annual Report for the fiscal year 
1888-89 :4 


“The most important results of Mr. Mooney’s investigations were the 
discovery of a large number of manuscripts containing the sacred formulae 
of the tribe, written in Cherokee characters by the shamans for their own 
secret use, and jealously guarded from the knowledge of all but the 
initiated..... This discovery of genuine aboriginal material, written in an 
Indian language by the shamans for their own use, is believed to be 
unique in the history of aboriginal investigation. .... Every effort was 
made by Mr. Mooney to obtain all the existing manuscripts, with the result 
of securing all of that material which was in the possession of the tribe. 
The whole number of formulas obtained is about six hundred.” 


The books of sacred formulas, photographs of the ball play, and a 
collection of nearly five hundred specimens of food and medicinal 
plants were all brought back to the Smithsonian, and Mooney’s great 
monograph, ‘‘Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees,’’ with its glossary 
and its three versions of each formula—Cherokee, literal translation, 
and finished translation—was published as one of the papers in the 
Seventh Annual Report.’ Major Powell had not made a mistake in 
his appointment of the intent, grey-eyed Irish boy from Indiana. 


It was not until 1891 that Mooney made his first trip to Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory. On June 18th, 1890, outlining his 
work for the Bureau for the coming fiscal year, he had written :® 


“My present working plans are to stay in the office—with the ex- 
ception hereafter noted—until my present Cherokee material is worked up 
as far as possible without another visit to the Indians; then to make a trip, 
in late fall or winter, to the western Cherokees to make such additions & 
corrections as may be made there, & then—say in spring—to make a final 
trip to the reservation to fill in gaps for final publication of the monograph.” 


3 James Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokees, in Nineteenth Annual Report, Bur. 
Amer. Ethnol., (Washington, 1900). 

4Tenth Annual Report, Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1888-89, p. XV. 

5 James Mooney, “The Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees,” in Seventh Annual 
Report, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. (Washington, 1891). 

6 Smithsonian Institution Archives, 4336, No. 5. 
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But a new factor, the ‘‘Ghost Dance’’ among the Indians in the 
West, was to make some changes in these plans. This new religion was 
spreading rapidly among the Plains tribes; and since it was a 
fanatical faith that promised the extinction of the white man and the 
resurgence of the Indian, with the return of the buffalo and of all 
the remembered abundance and happiness of bygone days, the 
Government feared it might bring about a general Indian uprising. 
Mooney was sent to the west, not so much to complete his research 
among the Cherokees as to learn all that an ethnologist could learn 
about the Ghost Dance religion.?7 Under these circumstances he began 
the study of the Plains Indians that he was to continue for the rest 
of his life. 


January 19, 1891, found him in the field, writing to the Bureau, 
from Darlington, Oklahoma Territory, for several dozen photographic 
plates to be sent at once: ‘‘The Indians are dancing the ghost dance 
day & night & as a part of the doctrine is that they must discard as 
far as possible everything white man, they are bringing out costumes 
not worn in years. The same with the Kiowas & Comanches, whom 
Tse ontOnnex( a aemewe = Please push things, as a week means a good deal 
to me now.’’’ 


Mooney was still at Darlington on the 27th, when he wrote the 
Bureau that the plates had come and that he had no need of flash 
lights, as the night and day ghost dances were the same. He ex- 
plained :° 


“With several hundred wild Indians dancing around a dozen maniacs 
it would be somewhat hazardous to fool with, even if the chances were 
for success. 


“TJ am so far in with the medicine men that they have invited me to 
take part in the dance, altho they ordered any other whites away from 
the ground. They are dancing every day & night & I have obtained a 
number of songs & translations with mythology &c. There is more than 
I expected & it takes time. The Caddos, Kiowas, Comanches &c to whom 
I go from here are all dancing, but I can learn here anything that they 
know in that connection. Sunday afternoon I counted at one time beside 
outside spectators 139 dancers with 26 others inside the circle—some in a 
maniac frenzy, some in spasms & others stretched out on the ground stiff 
& unconscious. They lie where they fall, like dead men, sometimes for 
an hour or longer, while the dance goes on. It is the same day & night. 
It is awful. I go almost every night & being a part of the circle can see 
everything inside. 


“The Supt. of the Mennonite Mission (Arapaho) here is a German 
professor, a linguist by education & natural bent. He has been here 
eight years now, & expects to spend his life in the work. He has given 
considerable attention to the Arapaho language (of which we know 
very little) so far as his duties permit, & has shown me his Mss transla- 
tions of portions of scripture, parables, conjugations, declensions, &c. 


7 The results of Mooney’s Studies were published as, “Ghost Dance Religion,” in 
Fourteenth Annual Report, Bur. of Amer. Ethnol. (Washington, 1891). 


8 Smithsonian Institution, Archives, 4336, No. 6. 
9 Ibid. 
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He is willing, competent & enthusiastic, & wants to make a study of the 
language in accordance with our alphabet & methods. He can help us a 
great deal. Please send him one of our vocabularies, Direct to Rev. H. H. 
Voth, Darlington, Indian Ter.” 


Mooney had turned eastward again early in 1891. His letter 
written from Eufaula in the Creek Nation on March 6 indicates 
something of the variety of his work and the conditions under which 
he lived and traveled :1¢ 


“T have now got back to the eastern end of the territory & expect to be 
in Tahlequah with the Cherokees tomorrow. My work so far has been 
(1) Ghost Dance with the Arapahos & Cheyennes (2) Linguistics &c with 
the Kiowas (3) Hunting Pascagulas & Biloxis among the Caddos & Creeks. 


_ “The Caddos know of the Biloxis & Pascagulas, whom they call 
Binugshi & Pdscagund & there are three or four among them but they 
are young, having been born among the Caddo on the reservation & nothing 
could be done with them. From a Creek at Anadarko I learned that a 
number of Biloxi lived near Eufaula & on coming here I find that they 
are about 30 miles out in the country, speak no English & only very 
broken Creek. But from EHx-Governor Perryman of the Creek Nation & 
others who should be good authority I learn that there is a bona fide 
district of biloxis (& presumably of Pascagulas if any remain) on Kiamishi 
Creek of Red River in the Choctaw Nation. They are described as keeping 
aloof from the Choctaws, in a separate settlement, retaining their distinct 
language & distinguished by a peculiar tatooing on the chin & throat. 
If the information is correct they are the main body & after balancing 
matters I have concluded to let the others alone, go on from here to do my 
Cherokee work around Tahlequah, & then down through the Choctaw 
Nation after the Biloxi settlement & on through Arkansas to Washington. 
As nearly as I can calculate the whole trip will cost about $315. Staging 
costs 10 cents per mile & some railroads in the territory 5 cents..... 


“Artemus Ward once said that he had been compelled to eat at the 
second table so long that potato peelings & fish bones were beginning to 
work out through his skin. I can henceforth appreciate his feelings.” 


Soon afterward, Mooney was among the Cherokees of Indian 
Territory for the first time. From Tahlequah, he sent a letter on 
March 13 back to Major Charles E. Adams, Agent for the Kiowas, 
Comanches, and Wichitas at Anadarko, saying he would remain with 
the Cherokees a week or so longer, then go to the Choctaws, and after 
that return to Washington. ‘‘I wish, if you can,’’ he wrote, ‘‘you 
would send to my Bureau address a synopsis of the statements made 
by Sitting Bull & by Apiatan at the Ghost Dance council—the locality, 
appearance, manners & words of the Messiah, & the experiences of 
both men in going, while there & in returning, with the trances in- 
eident.’’”!1_ This request referred to the report of the Kiowa Apiatan 
on his visit to the northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes to investigate 
the Ghost Dance among its originators. 


Mooney stopped at his Richmond, Indiana, home on his way 
back to Washington, but if he was on leave of absence there his 


10 Smithsonian Institution, Archives, 4334, No. 7. . 
11 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives, Kiowa—Relics. 
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mind was nevertheless concerned with matters left unfinished in 
Oklahoma. A letter addressed to Major Charles E. Adams at Ana- 
darko and dated April 3, 1891, shows both his scrupulous care as a 
collector and his concern that no disrespect for their religious beliefs 
be shown the Indians :!? 


“T have been with the Choctaws & Cherokees & shall be in Washington 
next week. I was trying to borrow from Ako an image-amulet which he 
had had prepared to use at a ceremony in connection with prayers for 
children. He was unwilling to part with it until the ceremony of con- 
secration had been performed. He may have had a chance to use it by this 
time, & as I am very anxious to borrow it for a sketch and description in 
my account of the mescal ceremony—which I want to write up at once— 
I wish you would try your best to get him to lend it to us for about two 
weeks. Andres (Andali) knows it & can speak to him about it. Ako offered 
to make another, but I want the original & shall try to buy it for the 
museum. It is a most interesting piece of sacred paraphernalia & you 
will be interested in seeing it yourself. Ako is earnest in his belief & try 
not to laugh at or scold him for it. If secured, you can send the package 
by mail with enclosed frank.” 


The early 1890’s were unbelievably busy years for James Mooney. 
In addition to giving his attention to the Ghost Dance religion and 
the peyote cult, both of which were spreading rapidly and receiving 
much public attention, he had been appointed to prepare an American 
Indian exhibit for the Spanish-Columbian Exposition at Madrid in 
1892 and another for the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, planned 
for 1892 but postponed until 1898. His idea for such an exhibit, 
whether at Madrid or Chicago, at Nashville in 1897, at Omaha in 
1898, or at St. Louis in 1904, was that it be scientific and strictly 
representative of Indian life and customs; he was repeatedly shocked 
and disappointed to discover that something sensational and likely to 
bring in large gate receipts was expected of him. He wrote to the 
Bureau from Darlington on July 14, 1891: 


“T left the Kiowas a few days ago & am now with the Cheyennes & 
Arapahos. I would have written before, but for the last month I have been 
in such a mental condition with constant worriment that I could not sit 
down to write calmly. It is too long a story to tell now, but the amount of it 
is that I am thoroughly sick & disgusted with my experience with the 
World’s Fair.” 


In spite of annoyances, there were compensations. Mooney was 
living in country that still retained its virgin quality, and he was 
seeing and learning much that would soon be lost in American Indian 
life. So he set aside his worries and continued his letter in a more 
objective vein : 


“A great part of the time with the Kiowas I spent alone in their 
camp in the Wichita Mountains about thirty miles from the agency. It 
is a beautiful country of mountains, timber & clear streams, as different 
as possible from the burnt up country around the agencies. These Indians 
are now receiving their money from the lands recently sold, & are con- 


12 [bid. 
18 Smithsonian Institution, Archives, 4047, No. 41. 
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sequently reveling in store goods. Hvery woman now carries a parasol to 
prevent sunburn, & the bucks are riding around with straw hats & fans. 
You see more baby carriages now than Indian cradles. In a few months 
this country will be opened & then goodby to Indian life. American Horge 
& some other Kiowa chiefs are here. Yesterday was beef issue day, & 
after the cattle had been killed I saw men, women & children walking 
around with pieces of raw liver & entrails in their hands, biting off chunks 
& eating them like candy while the blood ran down their arms.” 


Wherever James Mooney was, the Bureau expected him to give 
time and attention to letters of inquiry that came within his field of 
knowledge. ‘‘Not much chance to write letters in a tipi,’’ he once 
wrote in a letter headed ‘‘Kiowa Camp in Wichita Mts.’’44 But the 
letters had to be written. Nearly all the inquiries about the Cherokees 
were passed on to him. Answering one such inquiry he wrote Major 
Powell, ‘‘I do not recognize either of the two ‘Cherokee’ words given. 
I doubt if the Cherokees ever had a recognized war whoop. The 
ordinary exclamation at the beginning of speeches & paragraphs is 
‘Sge!’ Listen! and the assent at the end is ‘Asiyu!’ Good, or ‘Naski!’ 
That’s it.’’15 


On another occasion he advised against making use of any of 
the work of an applicant who wished to dispose of some Cherokee 
material, the man being only one-eighth or one-sixteenth Cherokee, 
with little knowledge of the language and hardly in touch with the 
real Indian element :'6 


“The Ani-Kituhwazi Society, which he mentions, is not an ancient 
aboriginal organization but a secret political society dating only from the 
Rebellion & with its rites copied from the Masonic & other white secret 
orders. The red calumet, which he considers the ‘Rosetta Stone of Indian 
mysteries’ does not belong to the Cherokees at all, but comes from the 
Sioux, as every geologist knows. The Cherokee sacred calumet was made 
of a white stone found near Knoxville.” 


In 1915 Mooney was involved in much correspondence with 
Oklahomans over the question of how Sequoyah should be represented 
in the proposed statue for the Hall of Fame in the nation’s capitol. 
To those who contended that Sequoyah should be represented as a 
man who had achieved the white man’s civilization, he replied that 
Sequoyah wore a blanket at the time he devised his alphabet, and 
adopted modern dress only after he visited Washington in 1828.7 


It was hard for anyone doing field work in the 1830’s to keep 
in touch with Washington. Mooney did most of his work while ving 
with the Indians out in their camps, rather than at the agencies, and 


14 Smithsonian Institution, Archives, 4336, Miscellaneous Correspondence. 
15 Smithsonian Institution, Archives, 4336, No. 23. 

16 Jbid., No. 14. 

17 Smithsonian Institution, Archives, 3548, Miscellaneous Correspondence. 
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there he was cut off from mail, telephone, and telegraph services.1® 
Often when he sent for supplies or for books and records for which 
he found need, they were delayed and failed to reach him at the 
address he had given, so that he could not refer to some point of 
custom or language already established, or make photographs or 
graphaphone recordings at the opportune time. Then too, there was 
always the question of money. Vouchers for expenditures, he found 
to his great inconvenience, must be attested by a notary, even when 
he sent them from a place where no notary was to be found. He wrote 
from Anadarko on June 8th, 1891 :1° 


“J have spent $500 cash of my own. I have paper & contracts out for 
about $400 more. There is more to be done to make it complete. I have 
spent the last two weeks in a dirty tepee, sleeping on the ground & living 
on crackers & coffee, because I wouldn’t eat a sick colt. I came back to 
find my vouchers returned & no money & to dodge the traders & stand 
off a mob of wild Indians. In the morning I go back to camp again. When 
I return I must have money & if these vouchers are not in shape I must 
have money anyhow from some source & after that I can sit down & make 
vouchers to suit all the red tape requirements of the treasury.” 


Always there was the question of whether or not to buy Indian 
articles of value when the opportunity came, without special authori- 
zation from the Bureau. If he failed to buy, the opportunity might 
be lost; if he bought, a great deal of explanation and persuasion might 
be necessary before he was re-imbursed. The following letter indicates 
something of Mooney’s methods of work, his difficulties with living 
conditions, and his unfailing enthusiasm for acquiring everything 
possible while the opportunity was at hand :?° 


“Fort Sill, Okla. Jan. 11-1895 
“Mr. McGee: 


“On arriving at the agency at Anadarko at the end of December I 
found the Kiowas & Apaches all in their winter camp, on the Washita 
5 miles out, so I went out, & as this is the best opportunity for in- 
vestigation & observation I staid in camp until two days ago when I came 
down to Fort Sill. As soon as I can do a little writing I shall go back 
until the Kiowas break camp & scatier to their homes about the middle of 
February. 


18 Mooney’s published works are invaluable for the historical data presented in 
the introductions, for an important part of his studies was the history that he 
gathered in interviews with the old Indians of his day. He personally visited a 
number of historic sites in Western Oklahoma, and has left descriptions of these 
places as he found them, firsthand information that cannot be found in any other pub- 
lished source. One of the most important of these sites is that of the “Wichita 
Village” on the North Fork of Red River (near present Lugert, in Kiowa County), 
described in the introductory material to his “Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians,” 
this village site having been the scene of the meeting between the Plains tribes and 
the noted Leavenworth Expedition (U. S. Dragoon Expedition commanded by Colonel 
Henry Dodge) in 1834, (James Mooney, “Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians” 
in Seo Annual Report, Pt. 1, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. [Washington, 1898], ” 
p. —Kd. 

19 Smithsonian Institution, Archives, 4336, No. 9. 

20 Tbid., No. 19. 
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“The plates I think are down at the railroad awaiting me as soon as 
I can pay charges of $28.60. ‘The following things which I had expected to 
find awaiting me here did not come: Please have them sent on as goon as 
it can be done. 


1, Lieut. Scoti’s shield, with Mr. Gill (also photograph or drawing 
of it if convenient). 
2. The Kiowa calendar colored drawings, with Mr. Gill. 


° 


38. My Kiowa & other photos in the hands of Mr. Erbach. 


4. A shield which, if not yet put into your hands to be sent to 
me here, is at my house 1311 Rhode Id. 


“On leaving the railroad I sent on vouchers to date for $17.50. Please 
have the money sent on here as soon as possible, & any other money that 
it may be possible to send by any means, as I started out with very little 
& am badly handicapped for lack of funds. I don’t like to make promises 
to buy, or order work done, until I have the money to pay for it. 


“The whole band of Chiricahua Apaches under Geronmio is here, 
about 350—to be ‘permanently’ located here under charge of Scott. They 
have blankets, moccasins, cradles & other things & I want to do some 
collecting among them. They are unusually bright, & good workers. 


“T am picking up results in accord with plans. I am rather nervous 
& shaky on my legs, but mentally all right, & can get on all right when 
I do not move about too much. Until I go back to camp I am stopping 
with Lieut. Scott, who has just been promoted to Captain & has charge 
of his Indian troop & of the Apache prisoners. Let me have a few 
‘Kiowan Tribes’ whenever issued. 


“Yours 
James Mooney” 


Two years later, Mooney’s aims and problems were much the 
same. He wrote from Anadarko on January 8th, 1897, thanking Mr. 
McGee for confidence and kindly interest :?! 


“My present orders expire ‘avout the end of January,’ with an allot- 
ment of $550 for all expenses including collections. There was an under- 
standing that I might remain out longer unless needed to read proof on 
my Calendar, & that the Museum would appropriate further in connection 
with the Kiowa collection uncer way aS soon as the question of the new 
Assistant Secretary was settled. ‘the subjects particularly specified for 
attention are Heraldry & the Mescal Rite. I have been getting information 
& have made but few purchases & still have $310 to my credit. 


“T respectfully ask an extension of three months with a proportionate 
allotment. 


“The Kiowas are probably the most conservative & typical tribe of the 
plains. Their national life igs all unstudied except as I have given it 
attention & I have been with them now long enough to realize how little 
I know of it. I wish particularly to make some systematic study of the 
language, which I have thus far noted only in connection with my other 
work or for the most necessary conversational purposes. Their Heraldry, 
Name System, Military Organization, Myths & Songs, Religion & Cere- 
monials, are all interesting & worthy of close study. There are also on or 
adjoining the reservation 9 other tribes each with a distinct language, & 


21 Jbid., No. 20. 
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nearly all unstudied, the Kiowa Apaches & Caddos being particularly in- 
teresting. 

“The treaty expires in May, 1893, when the reservation will probably 
be thrown open & the opportunity for the best work will end. Until then 
I feel that I should spend most of my time here, where I have made good 
beginnings & have established intimate relations with the entire Kiowa 
tribe & in a less degree with the others. 


“My wish is to start soon for a short visit to the southern tribes along 
the Rio Grande, in prosecution of the Mescal study, to return here as soon — 
as possible & devote as much time as may be allowed to the Kiowas. 
Apart from other considerations I feel more health & vigor here than in 
the east, as will probably be the case for some time to come.” 


Mooney knew that he was working against time; this had been 
evident since he first came to Oklahoma. The comparatively static 
conditions that he had found among the Hastern Cherokees, isolated 
in the Great Smokies, did not prevail here in the Indian Territory 
where there was constant pressure by the Government to discontinue 
the reservations and open the land to white settlement. When he went 
to the Dakotas and Wyoming in 1892 to continue study of the Ghost 
Dance, he had seen what inroads contact with the white man had made 
on Indian eulture; ‘‘The Shoshonis & Northern Arapahos are com- 
pletely spoiled,’’ he wrote in the summer of that year. ‘‘Not a full 
Indian dress among them.’’?? 


Nevertheless he now and then reached some goal of progress 
that was a gratifying surprise, even to himself. Early in 1892 he 
was able to write an account, published in the Atlanta Chronicle, ot 
his attendance at a Kiowa peyote ceremony. He made no immodest 
claims of suecess, and he was already aware that his attendance at 
secret Indian ceremonies was making him the subject of suspicion 
among some of the Indian agents and missionaries whose object was 
to wipe out the use of native languages and the practice of native 
dress and eustoms. In this article, he explained: 


“Having been studying the Ghost Dance all winter among these 
tribes, we had become pretty well acquainted, when one afternoon a young 
Kiowa came to tell me in a guarded manner that his people intended to 
eat mescal that night at a camp about ten miles up the Ouachita and 
would probably be willing to have me present. Accordingly I started about 
dark, in company with a Comanche and a Mexican who had been captured 
when a child and brought up by the Kiowas.” 


The camp was in a strip of timber close by the river. Mooney 
was warned that all the men entering the sacred lodge must remove 
their hats, and that no one present must look at any participant 
actually eating the mescal. Besides James Mooney and the Mexican, 
about thirty Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches made up the group 
inside the lodge. Eventually twelve mescal buttons were distributed 
to each participant in the ceremony, which began about ten o’clock. 
It was a form of elemental worship, centered about a sacred fire 


22 Ibid., Miscellaneous Correspondence. 
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fanned with a beaded eagle feather, and with prayers addressed to 
the meseal, the fire, the rain, the earth, the sun, and the morning star: 


“Now the door flap was suddenly lifted and a man stepped in, carrying 
in his arms an infant. The child was sick almost to death and as a last 
hope he had brought it to the sacred lodge to be prayed for by the priests 
of the mescal. There was something deeply affecting in the pathetic 
earnestness of the father as he watched the priests praying over his child, 
Which seemed in a stupor and made no sound. The ceremony compicted, he 
left as silently as he entered.” 


At the conclusion of the rites, at about noon of the next day, 
the women from the camp brought hashed meat, parched corn soaked 
in water, bread, and coffee. Before eating, each man offered a small 
portion of his meal to the fire :*8 


“With a final prayer and another request from the old man that I 
should go back and tell the whites that the indians had a religion of their 
own which they loved, the ceremony ended. From sitting full fourteen 
hours in such a cramped position, with the constant din of the songs 
and instruments and the glare of the fire in my eyes, I was pretty well 
used up and for a while hardly able to move, but the mescal eaters ap- 
peared to be as fresh as when they began. Before we had made ready our 
horses to depart the sacred lodge had been taken down and only the 
mound of earth and the ashes remained to show where it had been.’ 


Mooney was making progress among other tribes besides the 
Kiowas. In the summer of 1893 he had met George A. Dorsey, and 
the two men had begun a friendly codperation in their studies of the 
Plains tribes that was to continue for many years. The Arapahoes 
had begun to place confidence in him, and had felt his sympathy for 
them when they lost faith in their Ghost Dance religion. They gave 
him an Arapaho name, Heniait (Long Hair), because when he stayed 
in their camps for long periods his hair grew long for want of a 
barber and he did not seem to mind. When, in 1893, they again held 
their Sun Dance, they invited him to witness it. He wrote from 
Darlington on October 24th, 1893, asking for an extension of time 
and an additional allowance of forty dollars. ‘‘I have now been with 
the Cheyennes & Arapahos,’’ he added, ‘‘for two weeks & have seen 
the Sun Dance—soft be it spoken—& expect to return in a few days 
to Anadarko & Fort Sill for work with the Caddos & Comanches.’’*# 


t was through Sett’an (Little Bear), with whom Mooney often 
stayed when he was working among the Kiowas, that he acquired, 
in 1895, the pictorial calendars on which the principal events of their 
history were recorded, and so laid the basis for another great mono- 
graph, ‘‘Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians.’’ Meantime, he had 
begun an even more extensive study, that of the Kiowa camp circle 
and of the heraldry on which it was based. This was a study so 
involved and so dependent on the acquisition of old heraldric shields 
and on interviews with old men who knew their origin and their history 
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that Mooney was to work at it whenever possible for the remainder 
of his life, and to leave it unfinished in the end. Of what he was 
about in the latter part of 1895 he wrote in a letter from Anadarko, 
dated September 6th :*5 


“My field orders specify particularly studies of Kiowa Calendars & 
Kiowa Heraldry. The Calendar study is completed in first draft, excepting 
the linguistic part, which is under revision. It will make about 250 
printed pages, with many illustrations. As but little has ever been written 
about these tribes I have tried to make it a basis for any future study of 
the Plains tribes, & have incorporated every printed reference, bearing 
upon the main subject, to be found in the Indian reports for the past 60 
years, the early narratives, etc. This alone has meant a great deal of 


“The Heraldry study is incomplete. It has been carried on in con- 
nection with the reconstruction of the miniature Camping Circle, as out- 
lined in the Museum Plan previously referred to, each being compli- 
mentary & explanatory of the other, one as a Bureau monograph, the 
other as a tangible Museum exhibit. The complete reconstruction would 
consist of about 50 pictured tipis & 150 plain ones, each with its shield 
& tripod with some other appurtenances, with the medicine lodge & tribal 
‘medicine’ or idel in the center. As the elements were continually chang- 
ing by reason of the death of individuals, the extinction of old tipis & 
shields & the birth of new ones, the study had to be made for a fixed 
date. The date selected was the Medicine Dance of 1868, the last one 
before they gave up their independent existence & came upon the reserva- 
tion under the present treaty. The work involves a study of pedigrees, & 
social & military organization. As the Apaches are a component part of 
the circle they have been included, enlarging the plan by about 1/5. There 
were necessary about 50 small buckskin’ painted tipis, 150 common tipis, 
200 small shields, 150 tripods, 150 lances, 4500 poles, 4000 pegs, 1500 pins 
& the tribal ‘Medicine.’ As nearly everything was a subject of religious 
veneration & hereditary ownership, it has been one long fight to get the 
consent of the owners & the tribe to make them, & it has been necessary 
to visit each owner in the various camps of a reservation nearly 80 miles 
square. It must be remembered that the Kiowas are a wild tribe, who 
built their first houses only three years ago 


“For myself, the winter was spent in the tipis in the winter camp, the 
spring & summer in the home campus. Twice for about two weeks at a 
time I have had to leave camp & go to where I could get decent food 
& treatment.” 


In an earlier letter, dated January 29, 1895, Mooney had pre- 
sented to Professor H. Brown Goode of the National Museum his plan 
for reproducing the camp circle, with four choices for carrying it out 
according to the amount of money that could be spent :26 


“The Kiowas, with the incorporated tribe of Apaches, numbered ap- 
proximately 300 tipis. In the annual ceremony of the Sun Dance these 
tipis were arranged in a large circle with an open space or ‘door’ toward 
the east, the medicine lodge of cotionwood trees—wherein was kept the 
tribal palladium—in the center, & behind it the large sacred lodge of the 
high priest & assistants. The tribe had 6 divisions, to each of which 
belonged some special social, military or religious pre-eminence & func- 
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tion, and each division occupied a definite position in the circle of tipis. 
A small number of the tipis in each division belonged to hereditary civil, 
military or religious leaders & these tipis were decorated with colors, 
figures & ornaments symbolic of the hereditary functions of the owners. 
The other tipis were plain & without ornament. In front of each tipi 
the shield of the owner—also covered with symbolic figures & ornament— 
was suspended from a tripod. Some of the heraldic tipis were decorated 
with symbolic figures inside as well as outside.” 


Fortunately, in spite of the cost, Mooney was able to go ahead 
vith his plans for reproducing the camp circle, partly because some 
of it could be incorporated in the exhibit of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology that was to be sent to the Tennessee Centennial and 
National Exposition at Nashville in 1897. On March 9, 1897, he had 
the whole undertaking well under way, and sent the Bureau a plot of 
the entire circle with an explanation of how the tipis were to be placed 
according to the labels representing them :?7 


“I have just had constructed by a carpenter a circular inclosure of 
canvas, supported by uprights, with door &c, & a canvas rain curtain, in 
lieu of a roof & running around the entire inside—with diameter of 50 
feet & height of 7 feet, banked up around the outside & otherwise secured. 
This gives a semicircle of about the size mentioned, viz. 25 feet radius. 
Inside of this I propose to bring my Indian workers & set up the tipis &c 
around the circumference for the final fitting & finish..... 


“I have ordered & have now waiting at the railroad $80.00 of chamois, 
for shields & plain tipis, & shall use the money available to put in order 
what is required in the Nashville plan & as much more as possible toward 
the complete plan of 250 tipis. I have set up my inclosure on the grounds 
of the Catholic mission & have arranged to have my principal workers 
camp alongside & get their meals at the mission.... . 


“For the panels &c I shall write in a day or two. It is now nearly mid- 
night & I have been all day talking with Indians & supervising construc- 
tion with the same program for several preceding days & nights, so that 
I am just now somewhat tired.” 


The postscript to this letter is significant, since it indicates the 
kind of difficulty with which ethnologists of that day contended. 


‘IT may add that I procured the materials for the inclosure from the 
agent. He has aided me very little during his administration, on the 
ground that the Indian past should bury its dead, but I concluded to make 
this a test case, & altho he positively refused at first I insisted that as a 
government officer I had a right to demand it for government purposes & 
finally succeeded in getting the required lumber, with door & work table 
& 400 yds. of sheeting from the commissary without drawing upon the 
Bureau allotment.” 


Before the Centennial Exposition at Nashville had closed, Mooney 
had been assigned to work with the managers of the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition at Omaha. They wanted to include the Kiowa camp 
circle in their display, and they also wanted Indians in residence on 
the grounds. While this idea seemed to Mooney to offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity to the public to learn about Indian cultures, it 
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soon became what he described as ‘‘an evident purpose to reduce 
everything to the level of a ‘Midway’ performance.’’ On September 
28, 1898, he wrote from the Exposition grounds of the turn things 
had taken :*8 


“On arriving at Omaha last month I talked with President Wattles 
of the Exposition Management & with Captain Mercer, in charge for the 
Indian Office, made some suggestions & then went down to Oklahoma & 
prought back 106 Indians of my tribes, with their tipis & equipment &c, 
& 51 ponies & a Wichita grass house which is now set up on the grounds. 


“This grass house & a tipi & windbreak—for both of which the Hx- 
position management paid—constitute about the only ethnology on the 
grounds as outlined in the original plans or in the circular for the Com- 
mission. The rest of it has degenerated into a Wild West show with the 
sole purpose of increasing gate receipts. The standard program twice a 
week or oftener is a sham battle in which Pueblos, Sacs & Flatheads are 
all mixt up together and an Indian (without removing warbonnet or shield) 
is tied to the stake & a straw pile set on fire around him. Then there is 
a great deal of shooting & yelling & about fifty of them roll around on 
the ground & pretend to be dead until the show is over. There is no at- 
tempt at representing Indian industries, skin dressing, hide smoking, 
corn grinding, buckskin painting, weaving or silver work. Success is 
measured by the amount of noise & by ticket sales. 


“The only gain to ethnology will be in the chance to get a few pictures 
& to purchase some collections. The precedent may be of value in future 
dxpositions if the Bureau can secure control, but in this place an 
ethnologist’s time is wasted & his labor lost..... 


“Also may I draw upon my allotment or any available Museum funds 
to purchase collections here? I should like to set up the Wichita house on 
Rock Creek, The Exposition Management paid for it, about $80.00 including 
wagon transportation to the railroad. It came up with the Indians at the 
expense of the appropriation. It has taken the labor of 4 women about 
a week to set it up. It is an actual house which I bought on the reserva- 
tion & had taken down.” 


Jn the years 1902 and 1903 Mooney was again in Oklahoma 
Territory, after a period of extended office work and of study among 
the Eastern Cherokees in which he was handicapped by an eye injury 
and a long illness. The complicated subject of Kiowa heraldry still 
occupied him, and he continued patiently working his way into the 
confidence of the old members of the tribe whose shields had special 
significance. He filled notebooks with detailed accounts of inter- 
views with men who had a knowledge of the origin and history of 
important shields, or had owned them, such as Sett’an and young 
Little Raven; he devoted one book to drawings of shields, done in 
pencil and colored in crayons, with much-abbreviated descriptions 
accompanying the drawings. He carried on a correspondence with 
such men as George Bird Grinnell, John D. Miles, and Fred Harvey, 
trying to complete both his collection and his information; and he 
began studies of the shields and the painted lodges of the Cheyennes 
and the Arapahos. Always he was aware of the fact that too much 
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time had been lost; too many shields and other war equipment had 
been buried with their owners; too many others had been sold to 
traders and travelers who knew nothing of their ethnological value. 


Mooney undertook, too, to extend his studies of the peyote cult, 
and to ascertain by scientific tests how much of the opposition to 
peyote rites was justifiable. He had extended this study to the 
Southwestern tribes when he went to the Navajo and the Hopi in the 
winter of 1892-93 to male collections for the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, and continued it on trips to the Southwest in 1895 and in 
1897. He visited the Mescalero Apache, the various tribes still re- 
maining in Texas, and then went on to Mexico, bringing back with 
him not only a large amount of information but a quantity of mescal 
for scientific analysis, and for study of its medical effects. Nothing 
moved as fast as he wished it might, either in his own field work, the 
publication of his writings, or the investigations of peyote that he 
hoped to push to completion. He wrote to Mr. McGee from Fort 
Sill on March 9, 1895 :°9 


“T am anxious to hear from my Siouan bulletin, which I had hoped to 
see in January. Also I should like to know the condition of my Ghost 
Dance proofs & illustrations. I have just received a letter from Mr. 
Mitchell in regard to the mescal work & have referred him to yourself for 
auswer. From this it appears that the analysis begun last August is still 
unfinished, while the only experimental test so far made is that made by 
Mr. Mitchell himself by eating it on two occasions. This does not look 
like .... a systematic way to conduct a government investigation. 
I have heard nothing from the Bureau, the Agricultural Dept. or Dr. 
Prentiss on the subject. As this is a medical subject, & the subject of 
Teligious & governmental threats & penalties, we cannot afford to be 
careless in handling it.” 


What he hoped for, always, was not only his own continued 
accomplishments as an ethnologist but codperation among all agencies 
and people concerned with Indian affairs. When he found an agent 
or an army officer who was open-minded and codperative, he made the 
most of his opportunities. In Lieutenant-Colonel George W. H. 
Stouch, who was agent for the Cheyenne and Arapaho at Darlington 
from 1900 until the summer of 1906, he found such intelligence and 
understanding as he had rarely met with. Stouch had been a Captain 
in charge of a company of regulars at Medicine Lodge in 1867; he 
had known many of the old leaders among the Plains Indians, and 
was a valuable link between the rapidly vanishing past and his own 
day. The policy of Colonel Stouch and of his predecessor Captain 
Woodson at the Cheyenne-Arapaho Agency had been a tolerant one of 
allowing the Indians to dress in their own costumes and to hold their 
tribal dances and ceremonies as long as these practices did not 
interfere with farming and other labor and with the attendance of 
their children at school. Under these circumstances, both James 
Mooney and George Dorsey found their visits to the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho profitable, and they tried to lend their support to agency 
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undertakings. John Segar, sending in the Agent’s report for 1903 
in the temporary absence of Colonel Stouch, mentioned the fact that 
the Fourth of July exercises were presided over by ‘‘Prof. James 
Mooney, of the Smithsonian Institution, who was appoimted master 
of ceremonies.’’ Following the oration of the day, three Indian chiefs 
made patriotic addresses. A parade was held, with both Indians and 
whites ‘‘in peculiar and grotesque costumes,’’ and three persons, 
two Indians and one white man, in full Indian costume. ‘‘Indian 
dress,’? Mr. Seger explained, ‘‘was permitted only for the novelty 
and variety of the parade, not to encourage its being worn regu- 
larly.’ 726 


Some of Mr. Seger’s unofficial correspondence was a little less 
guarded. On July 20th, 1903, he wrote from Colony to Byron White, 
Superintendent at Cantonment, about a Sun Dance that he had just 
witnessed :31 


“I dropped down in the Indian camp about 9.00 o’clock at night. I 
found them yet holding a dance and I went to find out what I could see. 
There were probably about 200 Indians assembled and were together around 
a light composed of about three lanterns. I saw some ceremony was going 
on but I could not get up to where it was as the Indians stood shoulder 
to shoulder about three deep clear around. I am under the impression 
that old Bear Tongue was undergoing torture unless he had been tor- 
tured the night before. I got up the next morning and saw Red Leggins 
traveling around the circle of the camp with a lariat fastened in the skin 
of his back, and on the other end was tied a piece of buffalo’s head which 
he was dragging over the ground. I followed along behind him to see if 
I could find out where the fun was in this performance. When he had made 
the circuit of the camp he came to where Mooney, Dorsey and the other 
artist were standing with their cameras and he stopped and let them 
take snapshots of him in different positions. As it is reported that some- 
times the victim of torture sinks down with exhaustion and as Red Leggins | 
had only been encumbered with a small portion of the buffalo head, it took 
a special effort for him to sink down exhausted. Some twenty-five years 
ago I saw these Indians voluntarily undergo this torture, and there was 
as much difference then and now as there is between day and night. The 
old way of torturing was the real thing. The torture that I saw was a 
fake, yet there were a few drops of blood fell down when the sticks were 
pulled from his back. The wounds on his breast showed that he had been 
strung up by the breast and I think on the whole he had well earned his 
fifteen dollars that was reported to have been paid him. Not‘a single 
Indian that I saw took any interest in this torture except Richard Davis’s 
wife and children who stood and looked at Red Leggins as he passed their 
camp. When they were taking the pictures of Red Leggins several Indians 
came and talked with me as I stood near the man being tortured, and their 
whole conversation was in regard to their lease money on their next pay- 
ment and the prospects of breaking camp soon. It was very plain to me 
that the torture had been paid for and there would have been no Su 
Dance if Dorsey and Mooney had not worked it up and put money into it 
I saw no religious enthusiasm nor any other kind and it should be know 
as a fake Sun Dance, and hope it to be the last.” 
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Little came of the investigation that followed these charges, both 
ethnologists denying the allegations made against them and Mooney 
filing with the Bureau of Ethnology affidavits to the effect that he 
did not participate in the dance, as had been claimed, but was present 
“‘only as a spectator who happened to be present.’’ 


Mooney’s last visit to Oklahoma, in 1918, was complicated by 
more overt opposition to his study of the peyote rites than he had 
met with before. A letter that he wrote to one Mrs. Prentice from 
Mount Scott on June 29, 1918, was the occasion of much controversy :32 


“In regard to your inquiry, the peyote hearing was conducted before 
a special Committee of Congress, & was open & public—the full report is 
published as a Government document for distribution. There is no 
secrecy about it. 


“The question which some of the delegates and tribes are debating is 
the matter of organizing their own native religion on a regular business 
basis, like any other church or society, as American citizens. Some of the 
Northwestern Indians have already done this more than twenty years ago.” 


As a result of this letter, Mooney was accused of ‘‘frankly com- 
mending the use of peyote,’’ and at one time during the summer 
both Superintendent C. EH. Scott of Concho and ©. V. Stinchecum of 
Anadarko ordered him off their reservations. In the end, Super- 
intendent Scott wrote that he saw nothing incriminating in the con- 
troversial letter, though he believed that Mooney inferentially ap- 
proved of the establishment of a church for the native religion. This 
was to become known as the Native American Church. 


To the end of his life, James Mooney had found the way of the 
ethnologist hard, as well as rewarding, in matters where a disinterested 
approach to the truth was involved. Office work took up more and 
more of his time, during the last few years of his life, and ill health 
interfered with his efforts to bring some of his most important work 
to completion in the form of finished monographs. He died on De- 
eember 22nd, 1921, and was buried from St. Patrick’s Church in 
Washington two days later. Before the material that he left behind 
was placed in the storeroom of the Bureau of Ethnology, the Director, 
J. Walter Fewkes reported that a rough classification had been made 
rit -2° 


‘Five main groups were made, corresponding roughly with the five 
chief papers which Mr. Mooney had under way for a number of years be- 
fore his demise, namely, (a) A Study of the Peyote and Its Accompanying 
Religious Cult; (b) A Monograph on the Population of the Indian Tribes 
When First Known; (c) A Paper on Cherokee Medical Formulas Recorded 
in the Sequoyah Alphabet by Native Priests; (d) Kiowa Heraldry; and (e) 
A Study of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Shields. Owing to the peculiar 
chirography of Mr. Mooney and his excessive use of abbreviations peculiar 
to himself, this work proved to be a tedious and difficult cne.” 
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In its obituary notice, the American Anthroploogist referred to 
him as the leading authority on the Cherokee and the Kiowa at the 
time of his death, and a foremost authority on all the Indians of the 
Plains area :°4 


“He took an immense interest in them, was always ready to listen to 
their troubles, to lay their difficulties before those who might be able to 
adjust them, and to spend time and money in aiding them to obtain any 
and all advantages which he believed to be their just due. When he had 
once reached a conclusion he maintained it with unfaltering courage and 
clung to it with a tenacity which not infrequently seemed to his friends to 
be carried to extremes, but of the honesty of his intentions there could be 
no doubt. This attitude was oftenest in evidence in defense of a subjugated 
race or an oppressed class, for which the circumstances of his ancestry 
were no doubt responsible. But beneath all was an intense emotional 
attitude which was a part of himself and was the secret both of his suc- 
cess as an ethnologist and his influence as a man. From this particular 
point of view he has had few equals among ethnologists and certainly no 
superiors.” 


34 American Anthropologist, April-June, 1922, p. 210, 
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ART IN OKLAHOMA 
By O. B. Jacobson and Jeanne d’Ucel* 


EH REDERIC REMINGTON 


The man who probably expressed best the frontier West with his 
brush, his chisel and his pen was an Hasterner, born in New York state 
in 1861. His father was a wealthy newspaper publisher, and young 
Remington had the advantage of a good education. As a lad he re- 
marked that he hoped to succeed in journalism, but, he added, he 
wanted to be an artist whether or not he was successful at it. 


He began his art studies at Yale. His strong personality re- 
belled at the rigidity of academic teaching, so, when his father died, 
in 1880, and his sweetheart’s father questioned his stability, he left 
Yale and went west. He was going to show the world the stuff he 
was made of; he was going to earn a million dollars. 


Neither prospecting, nor sheep ranching, nor an interest in a 
KKansas City saloon brought him any financial returns. He was, in- 
stead, spending his modest inheritance, partly because he was so 
openhanded and generous, partly because he could never buckle down 
to prosaic occupations. However, he was unknowingly receiving the 
education that suited him. 


He wandered all over the West from Canada to Mexico. Always 
an athlete (he had been a football star at Yale) he soon mastered 
the skills of a cowboy and was accepted by the Westerners as their 
equal. He rode like a centaur, threw a wicked lariat, and was adept 
at handling a six shooter. He could fight too, at the drop of a hat. 
He was fearless, much valued as a member of posses out after 
dangerous ‘‘hombres.’’ His cool courage probably saved his life and 
that of two co-prospectors when they were working in the middle 
of the Apache country, while Geronimo and his band were on their 
bloody warpath. <A group of Indians appeared one night at the camp 
of the miners who thought their last hour had come. Remington 
ereeted the visitors pleasantly, offered them food and tobacco, ad- 
mired their horses; so the whites were unmolested. All his life 
Remington believed that Geronimo himself was one of the visitors 
that night. 


After wandering with military and cowboy outfits all over 
Arizona, Remington rolled into Ft. Sill. He settled there for some 
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time and roamed the region because he was attracted to the Comanches 
by their superb horsemanship. He admired their intelligent breeding 
of horses, unique among Indians. He said ‘‘I thought of them, that 
the good white men who would undertake to make Christian gentle- 
men and honest tillers of the soil out of this raw human material, 
would be contracting for a job to subvert the process of nature.”’ 


The young artist was fascinated by the men of the West, whites 
and Indians; he made lasting friendships among them. He was 
thrilled by the plastic quality of their activities, by the play of muscles 
in both men and horses in action. Wherever he went he sketched 
furiously, for he was endowed with limitless energy. He developed 
by practice his sharp sense of observation; he trained himself to catch 
and to render the climax of action and emotion. 


His means were running out, so he sent a batch of drawings to 
eastern publishers. All were rejected except one that appeared in 
Harpers Weekly during 1882, but, as the caption explained, ‘‘ Cow- 
boys of Arizona’’ had been drawn by W. A. Rogers from a sketch 
by Frederic Remington. In the west, however, his works were gaining 
appreciation; their spontaneous charm was prized above technical 
finish. Remington was making a few sales. 


So when he went east in 1884, and found the girl of his dreams 
waiting still, he persuaded her to marry him. Alas! the saloon 
venture in which he had put his last funds collapsed; he could not 
support his bride from art alone, and he had to let her go back home 
in afew months. Bitter and determined, he soon followed. Arriving 
in New York with only $3 and a bag full of paintings and sketches, 
he borrowed some money to finance his attendance at some courses 
at the Art Students League. 


He spent all his waking hours working or trying to sell his 
drawings to magazines. Everywhere he was turned down. But he 
was so persistent that Harper’s finally accepted ‘‘The Apache War’’ 
and published it as a cover on its January 9, 1886, issue. This was so 
well received that Remington’s works were soon in great demand, in 
one of the swiftest stories of rise-to-suecess ever known. His paint- 
ings were accepted by the National Academy and won prizes. 


Harpers sent Remington back to the Southwest as a war corres- 
pondent, and later sent him to Europe and Africa. He also il- 
lustrated the Spanish-American war for magazines and newspapers. 
He met Theodore Roosevelt with whom he struck a close friendship ; 
he illustrated Roosevelt’s first book ‘‘Ranch Life’’ and ‘‘The Hunting 
Trail,’’ as well as many other books dealing with the West. Rem- 
ington’s written reports and comments added to his drawings, are 


vivid and possess a forthright literary charm, as do his stories of 
the West. 


_ In 1895 he tried his hand for the first time at sculpture. With 
his flair for action and his long search for it in drawing, he was at 
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once successful. His first statue ‘‘Bronco Buster’’ soon won the 
acclaim of critics; 250 bronze copies cast from it sold in a short time 
for over $60,000.00. It was the same with the 24 other statues 
he made. 


At the beginning of the century Remington tasted full success. 
He was the highest paid illustrator of the day, receiving $1000.00 
per picture. He had finally been able to provide for his faithful 
wife not only necessities but the luxuries, a beautiful home and 
a vast estate. He had a studio large enough to accommodate horses 
and even mounted riders as models. (I visited him in this comfortable 
establishment, in 1906. There he was busy painting western scenes 
from his many sketches, but often using his coachman and neighbors 
as models. He was always a very hard worker. 0.B.J.) 


Aceute appendicitis claimed his life in Dee. 1909. He was only 
48 and could have contributed much more to the world of art, AL 
though Oklahoma can hardly claim him as one of her sons, he found 
much inspiration in Oklahoma and many of his works are now in the 
state, perpetuating his renown and the romance of his western subject 
matter. 


Narcissa CHISHOLM OWEN 


Narcissa Owen came from very distinguished families. One of 
her Indian ancestors was the great Oconostata, who was principal 
chief of the Cherokees during the 18th century, when his people 
lived on their vast domains in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee. On the white side she was a descendant of Scottish 
and British men of standing and wide education. Her father, Thomas, 
and her grandfather, John Chisholm, were friends of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 


Narcissa was born in 1831 at Webber Falls, Indian Territory. 
She received an excellent education at the College of Evansville, 
Indiana, majoring in musie and art, for which she early showed 
considerable talent. She taught music in a girls school, in Greensboro, 
Tennessee. There she met Robert Owen. In 1853 they were married 
in the home of the Chief Justice of Tennessee. Later they settled 
in Lynchburg, Virginia, when her engineer husband became president 
of the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 


The Civil War and the Reconstruction wiped out the Owen 
fortune, and Robert Owen died in 1878, leaving his widow and two 
young sons without any means. Narcissa went back to teaching music; 
she was successful and educated her children. William studied medi- 
cine at the University of Virginia. Robert Latham took law at 
Washington and Lee Unviersity. With this second son she moved 
back to Indian Territory where she built a home that she called 
Monticello. Robert Latham became very favorably known as Indian 
agent and lawyer. In 1907 he was elected senator, and for many 
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years represented the state of Oklahoma in Washington with distine- 
tion. His mother had accompanied him to the capital. She died 
in 1911 at Lynchburg, Virginia, where she is buried. 


Narcissa Owen was a painter of more than average talent and 
competence. Her portrait of several descendants of Thomas J effer- 
son was awarded a medal at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society now owns this medal and a fine self- 
portrait dating from 1896. In the same institution one can see a 
good copy that Narcissa Owen painted of the portrait of Sequoyah 
by Charles Bird King. 


SAMUEL Hou~mBeErRG | 


In the autumn of 1908 a young artist came from Paris to take 
charge of the newly formed Art department at the University of 
Oklahoma. His name was Samuel Holmberg; he was a Swede, and 
very talented. It is difficult to write about him, for he was my 
friend. We had been intimate comrades and students-in-arms at 
Bethany College, in Kansas, as pupils of the now famous Birger 
Sandzen. 


While I was appointed Art attaché to the Royal Swedish Com- 
mission at the St. Louis World Fair, then did graduate work at Yale, 
Sam finished his studies at Bethany and went to Europe. He painted 
landscapes in the country of his Viking ancestors and studied in the 
museums of Gothenburg, Copenhagen and Berlin. He went on to 
Paris where he led the traditional art student life of real privation 
and constant hard work. In France he produced a vast amount of 
work, nearly all of which has been lost or destroyed. While in the 
French capital, studying under noted masters and mingling with 
brilliant students, he came in contact with the modern art movement 
that somewhat affected his entire attitude towards art. He was again 
in Stockholm when he received his appointment to the University of 
Oklahoma. He organized the art department, using as a studio a 
room in what is now the Education building. 


But a baffling disease had struck him. At 26 he was an old 
man, with snow white hair and a wasted body. On an unbearably 
hot July day, in 1911, he went quietly to his last sleep, at the home 
of one of his friends, in Kansas. His was a soul of rare beauty, a 
refined aristocratic spirit; he was a real painter and a musician 
besides, playing his cello with far more than average talent. 


During the three short years he was in Oklahoma, his time was 
almost entirely occupied with teaching, although he produced a 
series of sensitive landscapes of the Wichita mountains during one 
summer vacation. The paintings that he left behind are few, for he 
was a very severe critic of his own work and destroyed nearly all 
iis production. The few things that remain are scattered among his 
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friends ; one painting is in my possession; another that he had slashed 
was salvaged, and is now or was in the collection of the University. 


He was a splendid draughtsman, painter and sculptor. His 
work may be classified as impressionism, although he anticipated 
some of the later art movements that have since become well established 
in the Western world. His influence in Oklahoma was quite con- 
siderable. Many of his pupils carried on. He arranged the first 
art exhibit at the University. It was he who established the tradition 
of artistic honesty that my staff and I did our best to continue, and 
that made our art school respected all over the United States. The 
fact that he came and passed through Oklahoma shall not disappear 
completely. 


LAWRENCE PICKETT WILLIAMS 


The accident that took the life of Larry Williams on Christmas 
day 1920, caused Oklahoma a great loss. He was one of the most 
promising artists and, while as yet little known in his own state, he 
was beginning to get recognition in art circles. The Art Digest had 
just honored him with reproduction of some of his work and a shrewd 
appraisal of his worth. 


Larry hailed from Prague, where he was born, in 1899, and re- 
ceived his first education. He arrived at the University in 1918, 
when the S.A.T.C. was holding forth and the campus was being 
transformed into barracks. Like other student-soldiers, Larry labored 
and groaned under the rule of a shavetail with a Napoleonic complex. 
But, for all his slender build and blond hair, Larry had in him a 
tough fiber. He survived, and within the space of four years, he 
managed to earn two degrees, one in art, one in Arts and Sciences. 
Between smokes he mortared up powerful portraits, two or three of 
which may still be in existence. 


We told him what we knew about the technique of art and intro- 
duced him to art history. Towards decorative design he had the then 
prevailing male scorn. One thing was in his favor during these for- 
mative years; he did not, like so many, insist on becoming a get-quick 
artist, but was willing to buckle down and lay his foundation on 
solid ground. After graduation there was no job immediately avail- 
able in his field, so he took the principalship of the High School at 
Red Rock for two years. This was hardly the place for him; his 
friend Wadsack and I bundled him off to Yale. He made his way 
at old Eli, doing hard and sometimes strange chores to that end. 
But above all he studied and, in Eugene Savage, he had a sympathetic, 
fair minded master, who allowed him more freedom of expression 
than is customary at Yale. At any rate, within the year, he brought 
down the Beaux-Arts Institute prize, a national honor among 
American students. This entitled him to a sojourn abroad; but, in- 
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stead of taking advantage of it, he returned to the University of 
Oklahoma as instructor, to earn some means of traveling. In one 
year he was Professor Williams. 


College life would be ideal if there were no professor or students, 
depending upon the point of view. Williams had little time for 
creative work during the first two years on the other side of the 
desk. But this period enabled him to digest all the things that he 
had absorbed at Yale. There was a conflict noticeable in him be- 
tween the labored academic symbolism of Savage and the artistic 
romanticism of his nature. Then he discovered the Southwest, art 
and artists, not only of Oklahoma but Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona as well. With a friend and camping equipment he traveled 
in our rugged landscape all the way from Southern Utah to the Mexi- 
ean border, all through Texas and Oklahoma in an attempt to assemble 
the material from which he was to distill his own art. 


His paintings possess an epic rather than a lyrical quality. 
They interpret the stern mountains of New Mexico, the vast loneliness 
of wide expanses, cloudy weather, the bitterness of nude earth, drifting 
sands and muddy water. The Oklahoma he painted is different from 
any other. He wrestles with her savage moods, fields plowed or burnt 
off, arroyos of red clay, and greyish-purple water. Of course, Okla- 
homa can be lyrical, but Larry saw another charm more poignant, 
more stern, less sweet, but equally beautiful. Not only had his 
palette changed, but also his very attitude towards art, after his 
intimate contact with the Southwest. 


Larry Williams did not belong to any particular school. Only 
in three respects could he be classified as modernist: there was a 
modern organization in his canvases, a total absence of sugar in his 
art, and a Cezannesque weight in his forms. The rest was pure 
Williams, serious, uncompromising, sometimes grim, brooding, ele- 
mental .... and beautiful. 


Larry worked both in oil and in watercolors; the latter were 


quick, spontaneous impressions. His friends who own works of his 
cherish them. 


NELLIE SHEPHERD 


In 1920 death took from Oklahoma a promising painter, Miss 
Nellie Shepherd. Born in Kansas in 1877, she had come to the 
state with her parents in 1890. 


Very early she showed an artistic bent; she was encouraged by 
her mother who gave her her first drawing lessons. Nellie studied 
at the Art Academy (predecessor of the Art Institute) in Cincinnati, 
and later, for nearly four years, in Paris, where Henri Martin, her 
teacher, predicted a brilliant future for her. A portrait of her sister, 
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Lottie, was one of two accepted for the ‘‘Grand Salon’’ of 1910, out 
of 800 submitted by American artists; it was awarded an honorable 
mention. 


Returning to the United States, Nellie Shepherd painted in Okla- 
homa, and spent several years in Arizona where she made a number 
of sensitive studies of Pima Indians. Her precarious health re- 
stricted her production. She had just freed herself from outside 
influences, and was beginning to assert her personality and to come 
into her own when she died. Several of her paintings are in the 
possession of the Oklahoma Art League; one is in my collection, the 
majority remained with her family. 


Nellie Shepherd preferred portraiture, although she painted 
some interesting landscapes and a few still lifes. She had a good 
feeling for color; her draughtsmanship was competent. A disciple 
of the Impressionists, she enjoyed especially painting sunlight effects. 


JoHN NOBLE 


John Noble, a member of the National Academy of Design, made 
his reputation as a painter of the sea. His seascapes are famous for 
their poetic feeling and delicate atmosphere. But he was a true son 
of the Plains, that other immensity. He was the first white child 
born at the present site of Wichita, Kansas, in 1874, and he is buried 
there by his express wish. As a youth he traveled over the Chisholm 
trail with his father who was a cattleman, acquiring an undying love 
for the limitless horizons and the subtle colorings of the Southwest. 


When the Cherokee strip was opened for settlement, in Septem- 
ber 1893, the young Noble took part in it. It seems that he was en- 
titled to a homestead, but he let another settler with a family have 
it. The only artist in the run, it proved fortunate that he was there, 
for years later he put on canvas his memory of that event. 


On the gently rolling prairie, south of Kansas, the native grass, 
bleached by summer, shimmers as it waves in the September breeze. 
It is noon; a slight haze tempers the light of the sun. Throngs have 
camped here for days, awaiting the great hour. Soldiers are stationed 
all along the line to give all an equal chance. With the signal of the 
guns, the tense eagerness shared by men and horses alike, finds its 
release in a tremendous surge forward. Noble remembered well, and 
depicts in his painting, how, one of the signal shots being slightly de- 
layed, the would-be settlers in that section were held a few seconds 
longer, so that the line of mounted men swayed and curved against 
the horizon. 


John Noble finished ‘‘The Run’’ in New York City shortly 
before his death in 1985. He worked on and off for years on the 
7 by 8 ft. canvas and it was his dream that it might hang in the 
Capitol in Oklahoma City. The painting belonged to Mr. Marland 
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for a time and decorated his office while he was governor. Mr. Frank 
Phillips acquired it later and it is now ‘‘at home’’ at Woolaroc 
Museum. Naturally it holds a special interest for the people of Okla- 
homa since it represents one of the most dramatic incidents of the 
state’s history. 


HENRIETTE CLOPATH 


For many years there lived in Tulsa an artist so modest that 
comparatively few people know of her. 


Mademoiselle Henriette Clopath was born in Aigle, Switzerland, 
in 1862, and grew up there. After graduating from a State College 
in her native land, she went to study art in Dresden, Munich and 
Paris. She was a pupil of Raffaelli and other Parisian masters, and 
she learned to paint with oil pastel. 


For seven years she was head of the art department at the 
American College in Constantinople, Turkey; then she came to the 
United States, in 1895, to take charge of the infant art department 
at the University of Minnesota. She also taught French at Northrup 
Academy, in Minneapolis. In 1913 she settled in Tulsa where she 
opened a studio to paint landscapes and to give private art instruc- 
tion. She died in Tulsa in 1936 at the age of seventy-four. 


In her painting, Miss Clopath followed closely the French Im- 
pressionist school, being especially influenced by her teacher, Raffaelli. 
In her youth she exhibited frequently in the Swiss Salon where she 
won several honors. Her work was shown also in other European 
centers, and in this country, in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, also at the World’s Fair, in St. Louis, in 1904. At the 
first official exhibition of Oklahoma artists’ works held at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, in 1916, Miss Clopath won the gold medal for 
her painting ‘‘Boats at Sunset.’’ The next year she entered a beauti- 
ful ‘‘Girl reading’’ and two landscapes from Brittany. 


Miss Clopath lectured extensively on art subjects while she was 
in Minnesota. She made a special study of methods of art education 
in the United States. During the later years of her life she did little 
painting. Not long before her death she donated several of her 
works to the art galleries of the University of Minnesota. 


PATRICIO GIMENO 


Patricio Gimeno was born in Peru in 1864. His mother was 
Itahan. His father, a Spanish singer-actor, owned a traveling 
theatrical company. Little Patricio played his first role at six, and 
made quite a reputation as a child actor. But, on a voyage back to 
Spain, his father died suddenly in Puerto Rico. With his mother he 
went to his Spanish grandfather’s home so that he might be edu- 
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cated. Patricio showed great interest in art and studied at the re- 
nowned Valencia Academy of Art. 


He settled for a time in Cuba, where he painted the portraits of 
many important persons; then he came to New York to open a por- 
trait studio and to teach. There he married. He had gone to Lima 
to paint the portrait of the president of Peru when a revolution rent 
the country. So the Gimeno family returned to the United States, 
going to San Francisco. The damp climate forced them to settle in- 
land, in Chicago. 


Patricio Gimeno had heard of Oklahoma, through an en- 
thusiastic friend who wrote glowingly of the limitless opportunities to 
be found in the new state. He came to investigate for himself. Al- 
though he was doubtful about the chances of making a living as a 
portrait painter, he liked the place so well that he settled in Okla- 
homa as professor of Spanish and art at Epworth College, now 
Oklahoma City University. A little later he became instructor in 
art at the University of Oklahoma, a position he held for five years, 
when he was put in charge of the department of Spanish to which 
he continued to devote his whole time until his death, in 1940. 


He collaborated with Professor Kenneth Kaufman and with 
Professor Seatori in the writing and illustrating of three textbooks 
for Collegiate Spanish; and he was very active in the furtherance of 
Pan American good relations. 


Mr. Gimeno spent his summer vacations in southern California, 
painting. The University of Oklahoma Museum owns one of his best 
landscapes. He painted the portraits of most of the University 
presidents, living or dead, and a number of University professors. 
These portraits are now in the main library. The fountain, north of 
the Business Administration Building, is dedicated to his memory. 


ANNA H. Minter (Mrs, Epwarp H. Mruuer) 


I have yet to be introduced to any young lady who does not tell 
me that she has an aunt or a grandmother who paints beautifully, 
though she has never taken a lesson. This is probably greatly exag- 
gerated, but the fact remains that, in early Oklahoma, there were 
many ‘‘ladies who painted’’ as a cultured accomplishment, some 
without, others with lessons. Among these last many might list Anna 
Miller, but she was more than that. 


Mrs. Miller was a lady of refinement and taste who, not only 
painted pictures, sometimes splendid ones, but was one of the major 
supporters of art in the early days of Oklahoma City. It was she 
and Mrs. John Shartel who nursed the Oklahoma Art League through 
its infancy. Mrs. Miller selected and sometimes donated the pictures 
to the League’s permanent collection. It was largely through her 
efforts that several of the best paintings in this collection were ac- 
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quired; the excellent Ernest Lawson was a gift from her, and the 
Everett Warner was obtained through her purchase of a lottery 
‘‘chance’’ for the painting at Old Lyme, Conn. 


She was a great admirer of Maurice Braun, of California, under 
whom she studied for some time. His influence appears in her work, 
where one finds the same pastoral charm as in Braun’s landscapes. 


Later in life, Mrs. Miller took an active part in the Association 
of Oklahoma Artists and helped many a deserving student both by 
encouragement and by the purchase of his paintings. 


After Mrs. Miller’s death in 1941, Mrs. Nan Sheets gave her 
‘California Landscape’’ the place of honor as ‘‘ Masterpiece of the 
Month”’ at the Oklahoma Art Center, in December 1944. This canvas 
was a gift of Mr. Miller to the Art League as a memorial to his wife. 
Most of Mrs. Miller’s paintings are owned by her family and her 
friends. 


Martua AVEY 


Miss Avey’s influence on art in Oklahoma was great and good. 
It stemmed not only from her own painting, but also from her work 
as a competent and sympathetic educator. In 1906 she laid the plans 
for the teaching of art in the public schools of Oklahoma City, be- 
coming the first art supervisor in that city, a position that she held 
for six years. Then followed a decade of painting and private 
teaching, until 1925, when she was invited to organize an art de- 
partment at Oklahoma City University. This she directed until 
her retirement in 1938. 


Martha Avey was born and spent her childhood in Illinois. 
Very early she developed a great fondness for flowers that she re- 
tained all her life. Before she was 10 she knew the names of all the 
wild flowers of her section of Illinois and she had started to make, un- 
tutored, watercolor studies of them. 


She attended the Art Institute of Chicago and there captured 
many prizes and honors. She also took advanced work at the New 
York Schocl of Fine and Applied Arts, in public school methods; 
and did so well that she won a scholarship for additional study at 
Harvard. She had private lessons from Cecilia Beaux, Maurice 
Braun, Felicia Waldo Howell and George Pierce Ennis. She spent 
a summer studying art at Fontainebleau, France, and she did con- 
siderable traveling abroad, so her art education was vey well rounded. 


A shy, modest, and retiring person, Miss Avey never received 
in the state the recognition she deserved. She was very self-critical 
and always aspired to greater perfection. At first her painting was 
influenced by her teachers. While she was by temperament in- 
elined to conservatism and reticence, she was always friendly and 
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open-minded towards the modern movements, and, in her later years, 
her manner became large and vigorous, still retaining her fine sense 
of tonal values. 


Besides many landscapes, she made a goodly series of studies 
of studies of the wild flowers of Oklahoma. The collection was 
exhibited all over the United States and everywhere received favorable 
comments. The Art League of Oklahoma City owns her ‘‘Hindu’’. 


FATHER GREGORY GERRER 


On July 23, 1867, a boy was born in Lauterbach, Alsace. His 
father, a baker was Francis Xavier Gerrer. The boy was baptised 
in a Catholic church and given the name of Robert. 


The war of 1870 changed the nationality of Alsace-Lorraine but 
not the loyalty of her people to France. Many of them left the 
country rather than bow under the Prussian heel. The Gerrer family 
emigrated to America in 1871 and settled on a farm near St. Joseph, 
Missouri, but the elder Gerrer was no farmer. Soon he established 
a bakery at Bedford, Iowa, where young Robert found his first em- 
ployment and received his education both secular and _ religious. 


He was full of fun and very gifted. While a small lad he en- 
tertained his little friends with drawings on slate and paper; he 
played the guitar and even tried to compose music. When he was 
19 he went to San Francisco with an older brother who became chef on 

a small coastal steamer plying the coast to Puget Sound and Victoria, 
British Columbia. Robert as assistant, cooked and spent his leisure 
hours sketching landscapes. 
. 
Returning to Bedford after a year he continued his study of music 
and entered the Iowa National Guard as a clarinet player. Early in 
1891 a circus came to town who needed a clarinet player. So Robert 
joined the circus, touring the central and southern states. The mounted 
parade provided him with plenty of excitement as he played his 
instrument while riding a trick bronco who insisted on jumping over 
other animals. After some months of this gypsy life Robert Gerrer 
‘left the circus for a job with an orchestra in a San Antonio theater. 


The newly opened Oklahoma Territory was beckoning. Robert 
came up, half intending to file a claim in the land opening of April 
1892. In the meantime he joined the Southwest Band at Guthrie, 
and gave private instruction in music. He also became a musician 
in the choir of St. Mary’s Catholic cathedral. 


As early as 1876 French Benedictine Fathers had established the 
Sacred Heart Mission on a tract of land some 30 miles south of 
present day Shawnee, among the Potawatomi. From this center 
several small missions had spread among the Indian population. 
The Sacred Heart Abbot, Father Thomas Duperon came to Guthrie, 
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See of the newly established bishopric to help the first bishop of 
Oklahoma, Most Reverend Theophile Meerschaert celebrate Christmas 
1891. 


Father Duperon became acquainted with Robert and sensed his 
deeply religious nature. He found that the young man had given 
serious thought to entering the priesthood. He encouraged him in that 
yoeation, inviting him to come to the Sacred Heart Abbey. In this 
manner Robert became a Benedictine monk. Closing the first chapter 
of his life he renounced his secular name, and adopted that of the 
oreat saint, Gregory. 


At the abbey, Dom Gregory directed the orchestra. His interest 
in painting continued and, in 1896, at the age of 29 he seriously began 
to study art. Miss Kate Weyniche of Purcell gave painting lessons 
to the Sisters of Saint Francis. Young Gregory was permitted to 
attend the class. From the beginning he showed aptitudes for 
portraiture. 


The French abbot, Leandor Lemoine, visiting Sacred Heart be- 
came interested in the young monk and in his talent. (The Bene- 
dictine orders have a great tradition of culture and learning.) So 
he arranged for Gregory to go to Europe for study. 


First of all the young man made a sentimental pilgrimage to his 
ancestral home in Alsace, then he went to the Abbey of Our Lady of 
Buckfast, Devonshire, England where he completed his religious 
studies and was ordained to the priesthood in April 1900. Immediately 
after, Father Gregory went to Paris to study the old masters in the 
Louvre, then to Rome. In Italy he spent four years with the monks 
of St. Ambrogio. Later he studied with different painters and art 
historians. He also learned the art of picture restoration. He had 


occasion to travel, and to study the Renaissance in Florence and 
Venice. 


In 1901 the Abbot-General, Manrus Serafini, sent by pope Leo 
XIII on a mission to the Holy Land, chose Father Gerrer as his. 
traveling companion. They visited Greece, Palestine, Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem. They were entertained by Arab sheiks. Later they saw 
Nineveh and the Pyramids in Egypt. The eager voung monk avidly 
absorbed the knowledge and romance of these ancient lands. He was: 
already starting to collect treasured artifacts from resurrected cities, 
sea shells from hallowed coasts, Greek figurines, cuneiform tablets, ete.! 


Back in Italy, Father Gregory received permission from th 
Abbot-General to paint a portrait of the new Pope, Pius X. His 
Holiness gave him several sittings for the 714 foot portrait, now at 
St. Gregory’s, which was completed in March, 1904, and exhibited att 
the St. Louis World Fair. The replica that hangs in the Vatican was 
painted later in Guthrie. The fame of the pope’s portrait brough 


Mather Gregory a number of commissions to paint portraits in th 
United States. 
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Next, Father Gregory was sent to the Bahamas to illustrate the 
work of another Benedictine, Father Chrysostomus Shreiner of 
Nassau. Father Chrysostomus was making an historical study of the 
islands. Together the priests tried to retrace the steps of Columbus in 
and around the islands and to locate the real San Salvador. Father 
Gregory brought back from this journey many sketches and paintings, 
Neb diary, and innumerable specimens of minerals and marine 
ife. Halal 
On his return Father Gregory was appointed assistant to the 
pastor of the church of St. Benedict in Shawnee. At the rectory a 
place, though inadequate, was provided for his growing collection. 
He was allowed to have a private studio where he painted portraits 
and gave art instruction. Though most of his tme was taken by his 
religious duties, he managed to paint many portraits and to decorate 
several churches. He was an inspiring teacher of art and has a long 
list of pupils who worship him. 


In 1916 I called a meeting of artists of the state to organize 
the Association of Oklahoma Artists; Father Gregory was elected as 
first president. In 1917 the University of Notre Dame acquired a 
large collection of European paintings. To expertise them and to 
restore them the services of Father Gregory were obtained. Thus he 
became affiliated with Notre Dame and remained for many years its 
director of Art, in charge of installation and preservation of paintings 
in the gallery. There he taught art for 12 summers until he retired 
in 1929. The University of Notre Dame conferred upon him the 
Degree of Doctor-of-Law in 1918. That same year Father Gregory 
went to Hastern Canada for a vacation that he spent painting. 


The original Sacred Heart Abbey had been destroyed by fire in 
1907 while Father Gregory was abroad. In 1915 it was rebuilt as 
St. Gregory at the present site, just outside Shawnee. In 1919 Father 
Gregory moved his treasures from the Shawnee studio to the College 
building. He spent several winters in Cleveland, New York, Chicago 
and Washington. After his retirement he made two more trips to 
Europe, including, England, France, Belgium, Algiers and Morocco, 
and one trip to Mexico and Spain. A tireless worker, he painted 
during his lifetime 79 portraits, 120 landscapes from all the lands he 
had seen, and from the United States; also 11 religious paintings and 
14 still lifes. 


Father Gregory died in St. Anthony’s hospital in Oklahoma City, 
August 24, 1946. 

He was a member of the Oklahoma Historical Society and had 
been named to the Oklahoma ‘‘ Hall of Fame’’ in 1931. He often came 
to our house in Norman; we learned to respect his scholarship and 
to love him as a friend. 


Nan Sheets wrote of him in The Daily Oklahoman, ‘‘ Father 
Gregory was a lover of nature and was never happier than when 
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sitting on the bank of some stream trying to reproduce the beauty of 
nature as he saw it. He was tolerant of the present-day painter’s 
viewpoint, but he could never understand why it was necessary to 
resort to distortion or to select the ugly side of life as subject matter 
for painting or sculpture. He was a friend of any artist whether 
amateur or professional.”’ 


His favorite saying was ‘‘Let everybody paint as he feels and 
then you’ll have real painting’’. 


Evpripge AYER BURBANK 


Elbridge Ayer Burbank, born in Illinois in 1858, died in Cali- 
fornia in 1949. A portrait painter, he was interested in primitive 
types and, for many years, selected almost exclusively negroes as 
subjects. His uncle Edward B. Ayer encouraged him to paint Indians, 
in fact commissioned him to do so, and thus started Burbank on his 
brilliant life work. 


Burbank traveled all over the United States west of the Missis- 
sippi. He visited 125 tribes, from the Palouses of Washington State 
to the Apaches and Hopis of Arizona, including Sioux, Cheyennes, 
Utes, Zunis, etc. He painted all their chiefs and other interesting 
characters. He also left interesting accounts of his tours and his 
sitters. 


He came to Ft. Sill, Oklahoma in 1898, to paint the fierce Apache ~ 
chief, Geronimo, who was a prisoner there. Geronimo had to be 
assured that Burbank was a ‘‘chief’’ before he would agree to be 
painted. Figuring that the portrait might be worth $5.00 he de- 
manded $2.50 as his posing fee. This amused the artist very much 
and he proceeded, although he found his model a poor one as he could 
not sit still. Geronimo, on his part, discovered that posing was a 
difficult and trying occupation, but he stuck to it manfully; he was 
so pleased with his portraits that he signed them (that’s all the writing 
he ever learned to do). 


Some years later, when the artist returned to Ft. Sill, the Apache 
was glad to see him and welcomed him in such English as he had 
picked up in the meantime. He had acquired a taste for civilization, 
had begun to use tables, chairs, dishes, ete. He had also acquired 
a sweet tooth and was fond of apple pie. No wonder therefore that 
he demanded twice as much as formerly in sitting fee. Burbank 
painted several portraits of him. These later paintings verify the 
artist’s comment that the old warrior’s face showed much less cruelty 
than previously. Geronimo had aged and was saddened by the death 
of several of his children. Burbank liked him and remarked that the 
Indian was very gentle to his family and kind and generous to his 
tribesmen.! (This is the same impression I had of Geronimo, gathered 


1 Burbank and the Indians as told by Ernest Royce, edited by Frank J. Taylor 
(Caxton Printers, 1944). 


“Gi-aum-e How-o-me-tah,” Kiowa. Painted at 
Fort Sill, 1899, by HE. A. Burbank. 
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from several conversations with the old raider. He gave me his 
photograph.—O.B.J.) 


_ On this second stay at Ft. Sill Burbank painted a number of 
Kiowas, among them the artist Hawgone. Another Kiowa sitter was 
Gi-aum-e Hon-o-me-tah, handsome daughter of a chief. Her por- 
trait makes a very interesting and beautiful study. ‘‘Black Coyote’’ 
an Arapaho chief, is striking in a portrait where he is shown with a 
proud but sad expression, and the scars of seventy wounds. For he 
was painted shortly after the death of several children, when, to 
appease the gods, the warrior had prayed and fasted. In a dream 
he had heard a voice telling him to cut seventy pieces of flesh from 
his body if he wanted to save the lives of his remaining children; he 
had done so. 


“Straight Crazy’’ was another Arapaho painted by Burbank. 
He wears a War Dance costume and his face is yellow, as his personal 
yellow magic was supposed to render him immune to arrows. Other 
Oklahoma sitters were several Cheyennes, among them ‘‘Red Woman 
Squaw,’’ ‘‘Chief Chief Killer,’’ and ‘‘Weasel Tail.’? In addition to 
his oil paintings, Burbank has produced a large number of crayon 
and red chalk portraits of Indians. 


Burbank’s health was precarious for a number of years, and he 
lived a long time in retirement in California. He copied for the 
Huntington Library, San Marino, 945 of his crayon drawings, the 
originals of which are in the Newberry Library in Chicago, (1,250 
are in Chicago). They had been purchased by Cl. Ayer who presented 
them to the Library, together with some of the oil portraits of Indians 
painted by his nephew. 


It is fortunate that this collection, instead of being scattered, is 
kept in one unit. As the years pass it will become more and more 
precious for its historical and ethnological accuracy, and the fact that 
nearly every prominent Indian and chief, alive during the period 
between 1895 and 1910, is represented. Besides this historical value, 
the works of Burbank are artistically noticeable for vigorous handling, 
good characterization, clear coloring and excellent likeness. They 
possess a forthright honesty somewhat akin to that of Thomas 
Eakins of Philadelphia. With the passing of the artist, his work 
will, as is so often the case, acquire greater prestige and probably 
monetary value. 
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EARLY DAYS IN MEERS 
By Iva Williams Allen* 


I have been asked to tell the story of early days at Meers. I do 
not feel that I am capable of writing history, but I shall write some 
of the memories I cherish of the life I knew there; of the friends I 
knew and loved who have gone, some of them to the Land from which 
no traveler returns, others to far places, and I know them no more. 


In the summer of 1901, thousands of people came into the 
Comanche-Kiowa-Wichita Reservation in Oklahoma Territory, seek- 
ing homes. ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ was giving away land, and we hoped to 
be among those who were fortunate in getting 160 acres each, of 
that free land. Of course, there was not enough land for everybody 
who asked for it. 


Many of the strangers bought lots in the new towns of Lawton, 
Hobart, Anadarko and made their homes there. Of the disappointed 
ones, some drifted to the Wichita Mountains, lured by the tales of 
valuable minerals believed to be hidden in those rocks. 


On August 5, 1901, George W. Horne and family camped by 
the big spring just north of Mt. Sheridan. The William McDaniel 
family were already living in a little cabin there and the spring soon 
became known as the McDaniel Spring, and I believe it still bears that 
name. These were probably the first two families in what later 
became Meers Mining Camp. 


The historian would tell of the rapid increase in the number of 
people who gathered there; of the excitement of all, when one would 
get a promising return on a piece of ore sent to some assayer, and 
we did get encouraging reports from different assayers; and people 
worked and hoped. Moneyed men from other places came, looked 
around and were convinced and invested money to keep the work 
going. Of course, when, two or three years later, the United States 
Government sent a geologist, a Mr. Bain, to search out the land, and 
he reported ‘‘no worth-while minerals in the Wichitas,”’ hopes were 
blasted and people drifted away. And yet, who knows but that the 
time may come when mineral, in paying quantities will be found there, 
and those early assayers will be justified. 


The historian would tell of the Minnie Lee Mining Prospect 
where S. P. Iles, backed by Kansas City men, went deep into the 


*Iva Williams Allen here gives her memories of the old mining camp of Meers 
north of the Wichita Mountains, in Comanche County, Oklahoma. She was married 
to W. O. Allen in 1906. They reared their family and continued to live at Meers 
until 1917. Their four living children are Flora (Mrs. Floyd Stone, Meers), Mar- 
garet (Mrs. Roy W. Endsley, Blythe, California) ; and two sons in California, Hugh 
Allen of Stockton and Bill Allen of Hawthorne.—KEd. 
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earth near Meers; how they installed machinery and continued 
digging for gold; he would tell how the Indian Agent and Indian 
Police came from Anadarko at a time when Mr. Iles was away, and 
announced their intention of destroying the machinery because the 
land belonged to an Indian, and they said no man had the right to 
mine there. He would tell how the miners met them, guns in hands, 
and told them the machinery should not be destroyed; they said 
there were courts where the rights of the Indians and the miners 
could be determined. The Agent had the good judgment to go 
away, leaving the machinery intact and no blood was shed. There 
was the Mary Jane prospect where W. O. Allen and Iowa friends, 
kept a crew of men digging day and night, until they too, were 
well down in the earth; he would tell of the deep hole where Dr. 
Salem Hardin’s company hoped to find wealth, and many others 
some of them very promising. 


My memories of the history of mining operations are dim. I 
knew little of mining laws and of miners’ rights. I remember much 
more clearly, the social life of Meers, the friends I knew, the kind- 
nesses shown to me and the fun we had. 


When Sam Remer put in a small smelter at his prospect, all 
the men of the camp were so excited, but I remember more clearly 
the incident when he sent little Sam, his son, on a burro to borrow 
some cyanide potassium from a neighbor. Now cyanide is a deadly 
poison, and, as little Sam was returning home, the cyanide in a sack 
hanging from the saddle horn, a shower came up. The rain washed 
the poison down on the donkey’s shoulder, and to ease the burn, the 
animal gnawed it, and dropped dead. Little Sam was left by the 
roadside with saddle, bridle, sack of wet cyanide, and a dead donkey. 


During the latter part of 1901 and into 1902, many people 
came into the Wichitas and camped at the foot of ‘‘Baby Sheridan”’ 
inside the Forest Reservation. The Camp continued to grow, until 
late in 1902 when the U. S. Government ordered them out of the 
Reservation. A few families had camped between Medicine Creek 
and Blue ‘‘Jimmie’’ Creek, and late in 1902 the families moved from 
the foot of ‘‘Baby Sheridan’’ and camped at that place, south of 
Medicine Creek, though there was no bridge there at that time. 
While in the Reservation, A. L. Kirk and Ed Compton had put up 
little stores and had sold groceries. After moving, Mr. Kirk con- 
tinued to keep a store, and a post office was established there and 
given the name of Meers. Up to that time, we had no post office 
other than Mt. Scott, several miles away. Henry Thurmand’s teen- 
aged son, Ira, carried the mail from Mt. Scott Post Office on a 
burro, making the trip twice a week. Mrs. Anna Kirk became the 
postmistress at Meers. 


After my invalid mother died at Marlow, my father, J. Moore 
Williams, my sister, Tessie and I came to the Wichitas in May, 1902. 
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We pitched our tent in the area between the two creeks. My sister 
Mrs. G. W. Horne and family, Carl Rosson’s family, the Henry 
Thurman’s and the Garrett Thurman’s families were already camped 
there at that time. 


We had lots of rain that spring, and on one occasion, Father 
went to Marlow, expecting to return shortly; the rains came so 
strong, the creeks rose so high, he could not get back, and we could 
not get back, for we could not cross the creeks. We five families 
ran low on groceries; we borrowed from each other until we were 
all lacking necessary things. As soon as the creeks ran down a 
little, George Horne said he would go to the store. Sisters, Ida, 
Tessie and I had been kept inside by the rain for such a long time, 
we also wanted to get out. With George and Ida on the wagon seat, 
Tessie and I in chairs, and a tub in the wagon to bring the groceries 
in, we went to the store, and then to Mt. Scott for the mail. We 
crossed the Creeks five times that afternoon, and at each crossing 
the water ran into the wagon bed from two to seven inches. That 
was joy-riding in 1902. 


There were many wild animals in the hills at that early date, 
mountain lions, bears, and others. There was a scope of prairie 
southeast of Mt. Sheridan where now is the beautiful cedar grove, 
and scrub trees nearer the mountains. Often there were horses 
staked out on that prairie. One day a man came, driving a mare, 
with a young colt following. In the evening there was a commotion 
among the horses and several men ran out, only to see a lion earrying 
the colt away as a cat carries a rat. Before anyone could bring a 
gun, the lion disappeared into the timber toward Roosevelt Mountain. 


We often saw coyotes, and once I saw a big wolf. Garrett Thur- 
man had trapped him and then brought him home as he wanted to 
train his young hounds. The dogs killed him. Many people gathered 
to watch the fight. 


The three Teague brothers went hunting one night. They found 
two wild kittens. When they caught the kittens they also had the 
mother cat on their hands, and she was not easily turned loose. The 
three boys brought home the three wild cats alive. Later they 
sold them to a saloon keeper at Lawton, and pioneers of Lawton re- 
member seeing them in the windows of the saloon. 


And there were the ‘“‘Biff Bulgers.’’ Once a gullible stranger 
was asking the local boys about the country, and what animals were 
around. They named several, and then Lynn Baker said, ‘‘ And 
the ‘Biff Bulgers.’ ’’ The stranger asked, ‘‘What is a Biff Bulger?”’ 
He had never heard of that animal! Lynn told him it was a medium- 
sized animal. ‘‘He has two short legs on the left side, and two 
long ones on the right side. Always he walks with the short legs 
on the higher side of the path. He has a flat tail with which he 
throws rocks—his only method of defense!’’? The people of Meers 
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had many a hearty laugh over Lynn’s fabulous animal and for long 
afterward when anyone heard a far-fetched story, it was called 
““just a Biff Bulger.’’ 


July 4, 1902, we had a picnic near the foot of ‘‘Baby Sheridan.”’ 
A brush arbor had been erected there and politicians were there to 
make patriotic speeches, and to talk on any subject that interested 
the people. At that time people all over the United States were 
becoming interested in Labor Unions, therefore the speakers spoke 
long and earnestly on that subject. People knew that in the cities 
Labor was organized but little interest had been manifested in the 
rural districts. Some of the speakers were quite eloquent and could 
hold the interest of the listeners with their oratory. 


A beef, or maybe two, had been barbecued, and at noon we 
spread our tablecloths on the ground and put out our bread, pies, 
eakes, salads, and pickles and with generous helpings of the barbecue, 
we really feasted. After noon there was a baseball game played by 
the camp boys; there were races for fat men, the greased pig race, 
where the boy who caught and held the pig was given the animal and 
ran, or stumbled along toward a given goal, the winner to receive a 
small prize. There was a platform where there was dancing to 
music funished by local fiddlers. Some of the boys rode bucking 
bronchos for the entertainment of those who enjoyed that form of 
sport. 


Comanche County was so new, there were no school houses, no 
churches, but we felt the need of a Sunday School. So in that month 
of July there was another arbor built. It was about half-way be- 
tween the two camps, just south of Medicine Creek, and a Sunday 
School was organized. G. W. Horne was elected superintendent, 
and Miss Maud Robins was chosen secretary. I do not remember 
any other officers nor who were the teachers, except that I taught 
the boys and girls of the early teen-age. 


In August, the Comanche County Sunday School Association 
held their first convention and picnic at the foot of ‘‘ Baby Sheridan.’’ 
Comanche County was a large county that time, and Sunday School 
workers came from every part of it. Scores of people came in wagons 
and buggies bringing camping outfits prepared to stay the entire 
time of about three days. Mornings there was a Sunrise prayer 
meeting on top of ‘‘Baby Sheridan,’’ when earnest men and women 
met to seek God’s blessings on the activities of the day, and to enjoy 
the glorious sunrise. Later in the mornings was given over to 
picnicing and climbing mountains, fishing and hiking. Afternoons 
were devoted to Sunday School matters and nights we had song 
service and sermons. There was an organ there, and we had some 
good singers. We heard some inspiring sermons and learned how 
other people were meeting the problems that faced us in trying to 
earry on a Sunday School in this new land. After the last sermon 
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had been given, the last discussions finished on Sunday night, all 
the congregation formed a circle holding hands, and we sang “‘Blest 
Be the Tie that Binds.’? We said goodby to our new friends, 
some of whom are our friends yet, and we parted feeling that we 
had attended one of the most inspiring meetings we had ever known. 
We carried on our Sunday School with renewed courage and ideas, 
realizing that many others were meeting the same conditions that 
we were facing. | 


I believe that a Mr. Fuell, Lawton, was president of the As- 
sociation and that Mr. Stubblefield was secretary. I do not re- 
member the name of the woman who played the organ, nor the names 
of the preachers who spoke to us. In the summers of 1903 and 1904 
the Sunday School convention was also held at that place, and were 
very inspiring. 


Meers had a newspaper, the Mt. Sheridan Miner, Frank Davis, 
editor, that began publication in October 1903. It was a weekly, 
but during the Sunday School convention of 1904, Mr. Davis printed 
a daily edition for free distribution among the visitors. The Daily 
was discontinued after the convention was over. The Weekly was 
published for some time. 


Mr. F. A. Brown, a Cumberland Presbyterian preacher from 
Marlow, held a series of meetings under the brush arbor that sum- 
mer, and organized a church of that denomination, the first church 
at Meers, and the only one for some time. In October, the weather be- 
came too bad for us to continue meeting under their arbor and the 
Sunday School was moved into our house where we continued to meet 
for the next seven months. 


Uncle Donnell Stockton was pastor of the newly organized 
church, and he preached once a month at our house. Every Sunday 
afternoon or night there would be singing at our place. We had 
many impromptu gatherings and parties there. At Christmas time 
we had a Christmas tree. We then had a room, that was 16 feet 
square and a lean-to of about 10 by 16 feet, as well as a tent. In 
the larger room, we had two beds, dresser, organ, sewing machine, 
heating stove, book case and stand table. In the smaller room we 
had a full size bed, a cot, a stand which was made of the stump of 
a tree, left standing, and the room built around it—a heating stove 
and a trunk. We cooked and ate in the tent, and we often had board- 
ers and roomers. On Christmas Eve we took the beds out of the larger 
room and put them outside, placed the bedding in the tent. When 
we wanted to put the beds up after the people were gone they had 
been rained upon and were covered with ice. The beds were made on 
the floor that night. 


After taking out everything in the room that we could dispose 
of, we put the organ in the corner and leaving barely enough room 
for the singers we set the tree in front of it. The rest of the room 
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was filled with planks laid on blocks of wood, for seats, and they 
were all filled. All standing space in both rooms was taken up. 
We had a short program and the gifts were distributed. Everybody 
got fruit and candy and the children some other gifts. There was 
no drinking, no rude conduct, nor misbehavior, and we know that 
even in crude, crowded quarters people can celebrate the birth of 
the Christ Child and ean associate happily together. 


_ At Haster time we also had a nice little program. We had a 
picture made that day, and we can count fifty-five men, women and 
children who were present at that time. 


In 1902, Mrs. Bruss and Mrs. McKnight came out from Lawton 
and organized Women’s Christian Temperance Union which we car- 
ried on in regular meetings for two or three years. We also gave 
frequent parties that the young people of Meers might have good, 
clean entertainment. There were so very many boys in the camp 
who lived alone or shared living with other boys and they needed 
some place to go evenings. 


The first wedding at Meers was in August, 1902. Isaac Hodge and 
Josie Walker were married at Carl Rosson’s tent. Mrs. Rosson 
was a sister of the bride. Many of the campers attended the wedding 
and Mrs. Rosson served refreshments to the guests. Ike had a tent 
furnished and waiting to receive his bride. Mr. and Mrs. Hodge 
lived together for many years. They had four children, Ike died at 
some place in Texas I believe. 


In 1903 or 1904, there was another wedding when Ida Keck be- 
came the bride of Tom Thurman. They were married at the home 
of the bride’s father, Wilson Keck. Most of the people in the camp 
were there. That night we serenaded the newly-weds and then 
it turned into a ‘‘chivari’’ and the boys called for a treat. Tom 
answered that he had not prepared anything for a treat, but said 
he was going to Lawton the next day and would bring out some- 
thing. He did bring the treat, and that night a large number of 
the camp boys got drunk on Tom’s whiskey. That was the only 
time, I believe, when Meers had a ‘“‘big drunk.”’ 


In the summer or fall of 1902, a school house was built in our 
district, but it was so far from our camp that we continued to hold 
the Sunday School and other meetings in our house, and in May, 
1903, the camp bought a big tent and put it across the ravine from 
our house and Sunday School and church services were held there. 
We had the only organ in the camp, and after the Sunday School 
was moved from our house, the boys of the camp would come over 
on Sunday morning and, leaving the high top of the old parlor 
organ at home, they carried it across the ravine to help out with the 
music. 


The new school house (Gordon school, located where Meers 
cemetery is now) was finished in time for school the winter of 
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1902-03. Mrs. Kirk was the teacher. The next year Mrs. Edwards, 
wife of Dr. Edwards, taught. The school house stood several years, 
and after it was burned a new house was built nearer to Meers. 
Mrs. Kirk’s son, Lynn, taught the first term in the new building. 
That old school house is still standing but is used only as a com- 
munity meeting place. 


The first death at Meers occurred in June, 1903. I forget the 
name of the woman who died very suddenly one morning. Meers had 
no cemetery and after consultation, the husband and other men 
of the camp decided to bury her on a hill near Meers (N.E. 14 of 
Sec. 33, 4 N. and 13 W.). This was public building land, and _be- 
longed to the State. A request was made to the State that a small 
plat of that land be given to Meers for a cemetery. The request 
was refused, and later land was secured just east of Gordon school 
house, but not until another grave was made beside the first one. 
It was made for a tiny baby, infant of Mr. and Mrs. Thurman. 


Possibly the first birth in Meers was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. Orr. They gave him the name of Robert. He was born 
in September, 1903. 


We had a study club in Meers, ‘‘The Pure English Club,’’ and 
we attempted to improve our language. 1 was named president 
of the group. Some of the other members were Lura Decker, later 
Mrs. William Partain, Lindsay, now deceased; Wallace Stockton, now 
of Oklahoma City; Dr. and Mrs, F. A. Starbuck, W. O. Allen. The 
club meant much to some of us. 


After we had the big tent, we organized a Literary Society. 
Almost everyone in the camp, as well as many of the farmer families 
around there attended the Saturday night meetings, and both old 
and young took part in making the programs interesting. We had 
songs, readings, question box with answers, debates, discussions, of 
many topics of interest to the people of that day. We had a paper 
filled with interesting bits of news, and many jokes. We had many 
visitors from Lawton and other places, and any time a visitor came, 
we of the program committee would invite them to contribute to 
our program, explaining that as we were such strangers, we did not 
know who might give us something. We got pleasant responses in 
many instances. 


The Literary Society of Cache became our friends, and we ex- 
changed visits. We have one very unhappy memory of the Cache 
peoples’ visit. They came one night and they brought along a 
cake to be eaten as they went home. They carefully concealed it 
in the wagon, so no dog could get at it, nor anybody else except 
prowlers. Well, the cake was stolen, much to our humiliation. Our 
people had an idea who were the guilty boys, and although they had 
no way of proving their convictions, they most emphatically gave those 
boys to understand that no such thing must ever happen again; 
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that the good name of Meers as an honest, law-abiding camp must, 
and would be, upheld. They apologized to the Cache people, and 
so ended the affair, but it really ended such things, too. 


In 1903 and 1904, times were hard among the people of Meers, 
and there came to be quite a bit of pilfering in the homes. It got 
so we could not leave our tents but some small theft would occur. 
Usually groceries were taken. Finally there was a mass meeting 
and the men of the camp agreed that if, at any time, some thief 
should leave a clue they would follow it up, and would prosecute 
him. One night we returned to our tent to see that someone had 
poured flour from our can into a small square box, and had let the 
flour spill over, had lifted the box, leaving the print plainly on the 
floor. The next day, twelve or more men came, saw the imprint of 
the box on our floor, then followed the traces of flour that had fallen 
from the box, until they came to the door of a certain man’s tent. 
A little later the man was charged with petty larceny and brought 
to trial. He was not convicted but that ended that touble in the 
camp. 


Some years later when we began to grow nice gardens along 
the highways in that country, people on vacation got to stealing 
corn, tomatoes and melons from our gardens. Again a mass meeting, 
and a request for a peace office in our district. Hebert Hodge! 
became constable, and when people knew that they were in real 
danger of arrest, they desisted. One night several hens were taken 
from our henhouse and six or eight from Mrs. Kirks, My father, 
Mr. Kirk, and G. W. Horne followed them. They came on to the 
boys who started to run each carrying hens. George Horne was 
not County Judge at that time, accustomed to sitting in an office 
all day, but was an active young man and he came so near the boys 
they dropped the six hens they were carrying. He stopped and 
picked up the newly-killed hens. Mrs. Kirk recognized them as 
hers, but there were no deep freezers where she could keep them, 
so she, the Hornes, and our family each had two fat hens. The men 
then went near to the home of the boys whom George thought he 
had recognized, and waited. Long after midnight, those two boys 
eame along. Accosted, the boys said they had been hunting. George 
told them that he could not swear that he had seen them earlier that 
evening but if any more chickens were stolen in the neighborhood in 
the near future, he would swear that he had followed two boys who 
were dressed as they were dressed until they had dropped the hens 
they carried. That ended that trouble for some time. 


1 The following notes are on some of the people mentioned in this recollection: 
Herbert Hodge and his wife, Della, moved to Norman, Oklahoma where they still 
reside. Mr. Hodge was elected and served as County Judge of Cleveland County. 
G. W. Horne moved to Lawton where he was elected County Judge of Comanche 
County, serving in this office until his death. Mrs. Anna Kirk has lived in Rush 
Springs, Oklahoma, since the death of Mr. Kirk. Mrs, Albert (Tessie) Decker 
lives in Tucson, Arizona, and Mr. Wallace Stockton lives in Oklahoma City. 
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One evening Mr. McDaniel, who lived at the foot of Mt. 
Sheridan, heard a ery for ‘‘Help’’ from the top of the Mountain. 
Of course the camp was near the mountain, and we knew that many 
people climbed it and there was always a possibility of falls, of 
snake bites, or other accidents. Mr. Teague and W. O. Allen 
climbed the mountain that night. It was dark, and the wind blew 
too hard to keep lanterns alight. We had no flashlights in those 
days, so they cached their lanterns and ascended in the darkness. 
They reached the top and called. No answer. They passed along 
the entire length of the mountain, and to ‘‘Baby Sheridan,’’ but 
could find no one. The next day some of the boys from Meers 
visited the camp of some strangers who were vacationing in the 
mountains and they laughingly told of the fun they had on the 
mountain the preceding evening. They said they had called for 
help, and they wondered if anybody had gone up the mountain so 
late to help them. ‘The local boys told that the people of Meers 
were willing to help anybody who needed their help, day or night, 
but that they did not appreciate having their men risk their lives 
by climbing the mountain in the dark to give fun for the boys. The 
visiting boys took the hint and left. 


In the days of Camp Meers, we did not have access to a 
grocery store where we could buy fresh vegetables at any time during 
the winter as we now have, and when spring came we were so glad to 
get fresh, new greens, peas, beans, and other fresh vegetables. Be- 
fore the gardens came on wild greens could be found along the 
creeks and in the woods, so we women had great times, and lots of 
fun on our expeditions of gathering wild greens. There were many 
kinds of them: dandelion, lambs quarter, poke-weed, sour dock, wild 
lettuce and others. Oh, yes, we knew which weeds to gather, and we 
and our families appreciated them, too. We also had other foods 
that are not used in these days. The wild pie-melon makes a good 
pie when other fruits are scarce. There was a tree that grew near 
Meers, the leaves of which made a tea that was a good substitute for 
green tea that we sometimes bought at the store. I have forgotten 
the name of the tree, and do not know it at all now. Fifty years is a 
long time to remember such things. 


In 1904 Mrs. G. W. Horne bought a croquet set for her own 
family. She told the boys of the camp that if they would make a 
ground ready, everybody might use the set. All that year and the 
next the young people had croquet parties and lots of fun. Several 
players became almost unbeatable at the game. 


I think it was 1904 or possibly 1905 when the bridge was built 
across Medicine Creek at Meers. Oh, how glad we were to have it! 
For so long we had forded the creek, and in the rainy season we often 
could not cross it for days at a time. 


In 1905 when the terrible tornado nearly destroyed the town of 
Snyder, some of our people went there and helped those stricken 
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people in every way they could, with money and with services. 
Several articles that were carried by the wind from that area were 
dropped at Meers. 


In 1908, a tornado struck Meers. Mrs. Decker’s house fell, and 
other houses southeast of there but I do not think any lives were 
lost, A terrible hail storm accompanied the tornado, decidedly the 
worst hail storm I have ever known. The hail killed orchard trees, 
and even many forest trees. Gardens and all crops were beaten to 
the ground. Mr. Gordon had eight head of cattle killed by lightning. 


I have never seen so many beautiful wild flowers any place 
as were blooming around Meers in 1902-04. Through the ages the 
flowers had bloomed in profusion unmolested by people, just as 
animals and reptiles had lived there, and raised their young pro- 
tecting them only from other animals and reptiles their natural 
enemies. 


I have not mentioned the other businesses that were established 
at Meers, but there were several stores besides the Kirk grocery. 
Mr, Compton did not carry on after the camp was moved away from 
the Reservation, but Mr. Teague and Mr. Bryan kept groceries. 
Mr. Frank Davis and Dr. Starbuck had a drug store. Mr. ''om Goss 
and his sister, Miss Tennie, later had a stock of groceries in the 
building that had housed the drug store. There was a cate, al- 
though we usually called all eating houses ‘‘restaurants,’’ as the 
word ‘‘cafe’’ had not yet come into general usage. There was a 
confectionary where we could get ice cream and cold drinks, 


One night four angry bulls met in the large camp for cattle 
were running free all through the country at that time. The bulls 
bellowed and pawed until almost everybody was out watching, lest 
the angry animals fighting would wreck the place and injure people. 
John Liverett finally came out of his tent armed with his six-shooter, 
and after a few shots into the air and considerable yelling, drove 
the animals away. We could still hear them for sometime, bellowing 
as they went off to the east. 


There were few bridges in Comanche County, even up to 1907, 
and the mountain roads were rough. Although we had become ac- 
customed to seeing automobiles on the streets of Lawton, it was in 
the summer of that year that we first saw a car out in our own 
community. And even then, these first courageous motorists who 
dared attempt that trip out into the wilds, usually had more or 
less trouble. Sometimes the water was deeper in the creeks than 
they had thought, or they had failed to take along extra gasoline, 
and there was no place where gasoline could be bought, except 
from some man who might happen to have a few gallons for his own 
use. One evening three men came to our door asking for gasoline. 
We had a little but it had been used for some cleaning purposes. 
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It looked clear and, as it was their only chance, they put it into 
their car. For three hours they sat by our lamp ‘‘cleaning and 
fixing’’ things. About midnight they did drive it away, but I 
later heard they called some Lawton man to take them into town 
about daylight. 


I think it was in 1909 or a little later, that a telephone line was 
run out to Meers. It was a party line, and we could talk to most 
of our neighbors without bothering ‘‘Central.’’ Miss Maud Robins 
was telephone girl at a way station at Dr. Hardin’s house. I be- 
lieve the line came out from Cache. 


The Kiowa Indians were living around Meers, and the Comanches 
were not too far away. It was only 20 or 25 years since these 
Indians had surrendered and were at peace with the United States 
Government. Many then living had been on the warpath and on 
horse stealing raids. Quanah Parker, Hunting Horse, 1-See-O, gen- 
erally known as Tah-Bone-Mah or Tarbone, and others were living, 
and were interested in whatever affected the lives of their people. 

Geronimo and his Apaches had been at Fort Sill only about seven 
years. They were prisoners of war and they lived at Apache village 
a short distance northwest of the Fort. They were not given freedom 
until after Geronimo’s death in 1909. 


The first Kiowa Indian that was ordained to preach in the 
Methodist church preached at the Mt. Scott Mission, and we some- 
times attended the services there. He preached in the Kiowa language 
and a young Indian interpreted his sermon, so we could follow it. 
There was a Baptist Mission at Saddle Mountain, but I do not re- 
member that I ever went there. Few Indians of the region had 
learned the English language well enough to carry on a conversa- 
tion, and they had not yet become adapted to white people’s ways, so 
we had little in common with them. 


I happened to be at Rainy Mountain at the time a white man 
accidentally shot and killed Poor Bear’s wife. There had been some 
misunderstanding and discontent on the part of the Kiowas before 
the accidental killmg of the Indian woman. Poor Bear’s daughter 
had married a young Kiowa in tribal ceremonies, and the U. S. 
Government would not recognize the validity of the marriage, causing 
resentment among the tribe. 


Another time, the Indians had gathered at Rainy Mountain at 
the appointed hour to receive their government issue, but for some 
reason there was a delay of several days. The Indians, out of money 
and low on supplies, had to purchase their meager supplies from 
Mr. Bok, the licensed Indian trader at Rainy Mountain. The Indians — 
claimed they were compelled to pay much more for their food and 
goods from Bok, than at Hobart, Carnegie, or other surrounding 
towns. Trading at the store was done on the ‘‘Red Card’’ system, — 
whereby an Indian might purchase articles without cash but the | 
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amount of the purchases were marked on his ‘‘Red Card’’ and he 
must pay off such obligations before receiving his annuity pay- 
ment. Many times the amount of money due on the ‘‘Red Card’”’ 
was almost as great as the amount due the Indian. 


Anyway, it was unfortunate that the victim of the accidental 
shooting, should be the wife of an Indian already embroiled in a dis- 
agreement with the whites. It was stated that the accident hap- 
pened when a man was removing his gun from his wagon, and it 
discharged, the bullet going through a tent, and killing Poor Bear’s 
wife. The incident provoked a great deal of excitement, and dire 
threats were made by the Indians against the whites, but saner 
heads prevailed, and no blood was shed. After a few hours, quiet 
reigned, and white people no longer feared. 


Meers was a prospecting camp, and mining towns are always 
supposed to be places of drinking, carousing, and wild parties, but 
I do not believe that anyone ean truthfully say that Meers was in 
that class during the years of her greatest activity and interest 
in mining, 1901-1905. There were men there who drank but they 
seldom drank to excess or staged a wild party at Meers. 


Through all the months when my father’s house was a public 
meeting house, everyone showed the most respectful attitude. We 
enjoyed their company and they seemed to enjoy our hospitality. 
Everyone was made welcome and the most of the people of Meers 
did, at some time, come to the services or to the parties. At the 
Sunday services and at the Literary Society as well as at other 
meetings the behavior was good. 


Meers was a camp of common folks. Some had education, some 
could barely write their own name. Some were fine characters 
such as can be found at any place; some were men and women of 
lower standards but on the whole I think Meers was a respectable 
place, and we who lived there ean be proud to remember its friendly 
spirit. | 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION AMONG THE OSAGE 


By Velma MNteberding 


“When the United States and Osages made peace, the United States 
gave the chiefs of the Osages a medal of silver, on one side the two hands 
shaken, with these precious words Peace and Friendship; And on the other 
the likeness of the President with a pipe of peace, and the hatchet crossed 
with a five foot gold chain and not a link to be broken. Was the great 
covenant made by our Old People kept unbroken?”1 


The difficulties accompanying the establishment of St. Louis 
School at Pawhuska, Indian Territory, in 1887, and the establishment 
of St. John’s Mission School near Grayhorse, Indian Territory, in 
1888, are better understood when studied against a background of 
early Catholicity among the Osage. 


From the year 1763, when Father Marquette, reporting on his 
explorations of the Mississippi River, located this tribe on the south 
bank of the Missouri River, the record of close friendship existing 
between the Osage and the ‘‘Black Gowns’’ is unmistakable. 


The first official visit made to the Osage was that of Lieutenant 
Claude Charles Du Tissennet (frequently written Du Tisné) who, 
in the Spring of 1719, went up the Missouri to the mouth of the 
Osage River.2, From this time it is possible to trace the predominant 
French-Catholic influence in the history of the tribe. French traders 
came to the Osage seeking their friehdship ; they entered Osage homes, 
adopted Osage customs, married Osage women. The name Osage 
is a French phonetic reproduction of the Indian name Wa-zha ’Zhe.® 


In 1728, after a Spanish expedition had trespassed within the 
limits of French Louisiana, a fortification was constructed on the 
Missouri River. This was Fort Orleans, built in Carroll county 
Missouri, and apparently evacuated in 1728.4 During the brief 
existence of the Fort, the Chaplain, Father Jean Baptist Mercier, 
a Quebec seminary missionary, visited the Osage villages and made 
a good impression on the Indians.5 For, although no extensive mis- 
sionary activity is indicated for the next several years, the Osage 
were the first of the western tribes after the acquisition of Louisiana 
by the United States, to apply for Catholic missionaries. The tra- 
dition of the earlier Jesuit workers in the Mississippi persisted far 
into the nineteenth century. Father Van Quickenborne relates that 
he and his men after their arrival at Florissant, Missouri, met , 

1W. P. “ : . “poiget Pe | 
pene ver A Voice from the Indian Territory” in The Kansas City | 

2 Anna Lewis, Along The Arkansas (Dallas, 1932). 

3 Very Rev. Urban de Hasque, Historian, Diocese of Oklahoma. 

4 Anna Lewis, op. cit. 


5 Ibid. 
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Bos who had known these predecessors of theirs in the western 
ield. 


In 1820, a delegation of Osage from Western Missouri journeyed 
to St. Louis, by order of the Indian Agent, William Clark, They 
requested Bishop Dubourg as ‘‘Chief of the Blackrobes’’ to send 
priests among them to teach them the white man’s religion and the 
way to heaven. The delegation was led by Sans Nerf, principal 
chief of the nation, who told Bishop Dubourg that although Protes- 
tant Missioners had settled among them, they were not content with 
them because they were not the French Black Robes as they had: 
thought at first.7 The Bishop received the Indians cordially and 
promised to visit them. He had intended to go to the Osage villages 
himself in company with Father Felix De Andreis. Father De 
Andreis died however, before the trip could be arranged.® 


In his place was sent Father Charles de La Croix, a Belgian 
priest, whose name was thus made immortal as the founder of the 
Osage missions. Father de La Croix made two visits to the Osage, 
the first in July, 1821, the second a few months later. During this 
time he baptized forty of their number. His second visit brought 
him into what is now southeastern Kansas. On this second visit he 
suffered constantly from fever, and was forced to relinquish his 
work because of his health. 


Father Felix van Quickenborne, another Belgian priest, was next 
sent to the Osage. Providentially for the Indians, Bishop Dubourg 
had induced a group of Jesuits, priests and scholastics, to establish 
themselves on lands at Florissant, Missouri in 1823. It was 1827, 
however, before missionary work could be undertaken. In this year, 


6 Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., The Jesuits of the Middle United States (New 
York, 1938), p. 177. 

7 Rev. John B. Ebel, “Osage Sought Black Robe in St. Louis,” The Denver 
Register, May 2, 1954. 

They (the Osage) came in full dress; their copper colored bodies were coated 
with grease, their faces and arms were striped in different colors, white lead, ver- 
nillion, verdigris, and other colors formed a great variety of furrows all starting at 
he nose. Their hair was arranged in tufts. Bracelets, ear rings, rings in their 
10ses and lips completed their head dress. Their shoes were made of buckskin which 
hey ornamented with different designs in feathers of various colors. Hanging from 
heir robes are little pieces of tin shaped like small pipes. These are to them the 
most beautiful ornaments. Their great object is to make a noise when they walk 
Ir dance. Their heads are ornamented with a sort of crown in which are mixed up 
virds’ heads, bears’ claws and little stags’ horns. A woolen robe hung over their 
Boulders covers nearly all the rest of the body; again to this robe are fastened the 
ails of different animals, etc. Such is the attire in which the Chiefs of the Osages 
aid respects to the Bishop of Louisiana. John Rothensteiner, History of the Arch- 
liocese of St. Louis. (St. Louis, 1928) The quotation is from a letter written by 
‘ather Eugene Michaud. 

8 Rey. John E. Ebel, op. cit. 

9The Rey. John M. Moeder, Early Catholicity in Kansas and History of the 
Niocese of Wichita (1937). See also, T. H. Kinsella, The History of Our Cradle 
and (Kansas City, 1921). 
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Father van Quickenborne visited the Osage village near the present 
town of Papinville. There he found the Mass vestments left by 
Father de La Croix five years before, carefully guarded by the 
Indians.1° He visited again the Osages on the Neosho in 1829 and 
1830 and held services in Salina and at the Chouteau Trading Post 
in present Oklahoma." 


Osage history in the eighteen-thirties parallels that of the 
Civilized Tribes, in that it is not pleasant to read. With Indian 
removal legalized by Congress in 1830, the Osage began to feel that 
inexorable push westward. Their poverty became acute as they 
found their efforts to obtain subsistence from land always con- 
sidered their own, cramped by the presence of other tribes. Despite 
sineere efforts of missionaries at this time, the Government’s policy 
of Indian removal hampered attempts to civilize them. Being pushed 
out of established communities to the frontier kept them in a con- 
stantly unsettled condition. To add to their suffering they were 
brought into contact with that portion of the white population which 
had the least respect for their rights.1* 


In 1836, Father DeSmet, the gifted Jesuit priest, writer, ex- 
plorer, visited the Osages. According to a historical sketch pub- 
lished in The Osage Magazine, Pawhuska, in 1909, (George E. Tinker 
and C. J. Phillips, Editors) the priest baptized many Osages among 
them, Jane Conway. Several years later he performed the mar- 
riage ceremony of ‘‘aunt Jane Conway,’’ to Mr. Tinker, father of 
the present Tinker family of Osage.’’ 


The Government seemed content to let the Osage remain as 
the ‘‘wild, predatory tribe’’ described by Commissioners’ reports. 
It continually discouraged the various applications to erect mis- 
sions and schools among these Indians. On March 26, 1838, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church expressed the willingness of the Society 
to establish schools among the Osage, Kansas and Delaware and ‘‘to 
become the disbursing agent of the Government in expenditure of 
the whole or a considerable part of the income of the education 
fund.’’! The writer was informed by the Commissioner of Indian Af 
fairs that such a project would be inexpedient because the tribe ha 
given no indication of making permanent settlements and owing t 
their impoverished condition were wholly engrossed in the struggl 
to procure a subsistence.14 


10 Father Van Quickenborne is sometimes called “Father of the Osage” becaus 
of far-sighted plans he drew up for the systematic civilization of the Indians. Al 
though the plan he proposed was unrealized, his other accomplishments were n 
erous, one of which was to establish, in 1828, the college which was chartered a: 
St. Louis University on Dec. 28, 1832.—Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald, “Beacon om 
the Plains” (Leavenworth, Kan., 1939). 

11'W. W. Graves, Early Jesuits at Osage Mission, (St. Paul, Kan., 1916), p. 16 

12 Fitzgerald, op. cit., p. 51. } 

13 School File C596, Indian Office Files, (Washington, D. C.), Carder to Harri 

14Indian Office Letter Book, 24:144. C. A. Harris to J. D. Carder, May 4 
1838 (photostatic copies in files of author). 
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Between 1838 and 1843, the Osage were visited by Jesuit Mis- 
aries from the Pottawatomi Mission at Sugar Creek in Linn 
nty, Kansas. The Osage, seeing the progress of the Potta- 
omi under the leadership of Father Christian Hoecken pe- 
med the government for a school to be established by Catholic 
ionaries ‘‘and no others.’’ The years between 1843 and the 
blishment of Osage Mission in 1847, are marked with corre- 
idence, petitions, councils and unsatisfactory negotiations as the 
ve pleaded for Catholic missionaries.15 


In 1845, Major Harvey entered into a contract with Father 
Van De Velde, vice-provincial of the Jesuits in Missouri, who 
ed that the Jesuits would take charge of a school among the 
ge, the Government to furnish the buildings (log cabins) and 
the Jesuits $55 per year for each pupil attending the school. 
present site of St. Paul, Kansas was selected for the school and 
April 29, 1847, Father John Schoenmakers, destined to become 
‘‘Blackrobed Chief of the Mission,’’ later called ‘‘ Apostle of 
Osages’’ left St. Louis to live and work among the Osage tribe.1® 


The impact of the Jesuit missionaries upon the Osage tribe has 
been generally known nor understood. The story of Osage Mis- 
opening in 1847, and serving the Osage until they were re- 
ed to Indian Territory in 1870, is a dramatic record of a handful 
ourageous Religious attempting the education of a restless, war- 
tribe, beset with its own temporal problems of adjusting to a 
way of life in a limited territory. The Osage mind had, for 
uries, associated God only with material forms in the elements. 
y believed the air to be full of Indian spirits. They practiced 
gamy. MHorse-stealing was considered an honorable sport and 
k was degrading. Not only must they be taught that heathen 
oms must be exchanged for Christian if the Osage were to live 
he White man’s world. They must be shown that they could 
n to work and that they could live without the hunt. 


Father Schoenmakers seems to have possessed those qualities 
t needed for dealing with Indians. ‘‘There was nothing dynamic 
it the man,’’ writes Sister Fitzgerald,” ‘‘nor was he unusually 
ed. But the Osage and the descendants of Kansas pioneers 
2 cherished his memory in a manner not granted to more talented 
.”’? To the Indians, their version of his name (Shouminka) be- 
e Synonymous with priest. 


Father Schoenmakers deplored the horse stealing, the excessive 
king, the polygamous marriages, the superstitious worship rites 
he tribe. But he went about his teaching patiently, methodically, 
wing that a religion not fully comprehended could only cause 


L5 W. W. Graves, op. cit. 
L6 bid. 
7 Fitzgerald, op. cit. 
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confusion. His great influence over the Osages, says Graves, wai 
gained by his kindness and by the diplomacy with which he con 
ducted all of its relations with them. The new school opened un 
pretentiously in 1847 with thirteen Osage boys. Four Sisters o: 
Loretto, Kentucky, came to teach the girls.18 Father Schoenmaker 
had as his co-worker, Father John Bax. He was joined by Fathe 
Paul Ponziglione in 1851.!® 


The problems of the Mission during the years of the Civil Wa 
were excruciating. Father Schoenmakers, intensely loyal to th 
Union, is credited with keeping the greater part of the Osage loya 
to the North. It was said of him that he preached with the America 
flag in one hand and the crucifix in the other.?¢ 


The Civil War had scarcely ended when the people of Kansa 
began to look with covetous eyes toward Osage lands. A great cr 
went up, ‘‘Drive the Indians out of Kansas.’’ It was inspired b 
the same spirit that drove the Cherokees out of Georgia.*} 


The old Chiefs of the Osage were saved from the Sturgis Treat; 
of 1865, by the intervention of Father Schoenmakers although hi 
role was necessarily in the background. Under the terms of thi 
treaty (called also the Drum Creek Treaty) one-sixth of the entir 
area of Kansas or more than eight million acres would have passe 
to an eastern railroad corporation for the sum of twenty cents a 
acre! During the negotiations of the treaty, Father Schoenmaker 
stood firm in his role of protector of the Indians, insisting that the 
deal only with the Government and that the land was to be sold fo 
the benefit of White settlers and not to any Corporation. Th 
Indians gave this decision to the Commissioner, who urged them t 
re-consider the matter. 


There followed a page of history indicative of the treatmer 
of all Indians when a land-grab was in process. Father Schoer 
makers was offered a section of land by the railroad interests - 
he would influence the Osage in its favor. Four barrels of whiske 
had been brought into the Osage country as a further induceme! 
for the Indians to sign. Finally it was reported that an Osage ha 


18 W. W. Graves, Father Schoenmakers, S. J. Apostle to the Osage (The Cor 
Rt Parsons, Kan., 1928). 
L 


20“Tf the Osages remained loyal to the Union after their Agent, A. K. Dor 
had gone over to the Confederacy and after the emissaries from the five civiliz 
tribes residing just south of them in the Indian Territory were daily coming amo. 
them with flattering offers from the southern officers, the influences that were mc 
effective among the Osages must be attributed to their fatihful friends and advise 
under the deadezship of Father Schoenmakers at the Mission.”°—W W. Grav 
op, ctt., . . 
21“Shoot the half-breed renegade and I will pardon you before the smoke ge 
away from your gun” was the advice of Gov. Samuel J. Crawford to Theodore Reynol 
when informed of the trouble Reynolds was having with Augustus Captain over a clai: 


eae pe and C. J. Phillip, “The Osage,” in The Osage Magazine. Fil 
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killed a white man near Winfield, and the chiefs were advised that 
unless the murderer was delivered up they would forfeit the titles 
to their land.?? 


__ Then they were told that the Governor would eall out the 
militia to drive them off their lands or to kill them. Thus, they 
were tricked into signing the treaty in favor of the railroad company. 


Incensed state officials belatedly realized that if the treaty were 
ratified that Kansas would be deprived of 444,160 acres of school 
land and that about eight million acres of the best agriculture and 
grazing lands of the state would pass into the hands of an eastern 
railroad corporation and finally that no provision had been made 
in the treaty to protect settlers already cultivating lands on the 
Diminished Reserve, nor those living on Osage Trust lands. 


Sidney Clarke, Congressional representative of the southeastern 
district of Kansas, carried the fight to the House of Representatives 
and his intervention together with petitions of other citizens, event- 
ually forced the Senate to reject the treaty.”* 


On July 15, 1870, Congress approved an act which provided 
that the Osage then located in Kansas would sell the Diminished 
Reserve to the United States for $1.25 an acre and that from the 
proceeds the government would purchase land for a reservation in 
the Indian Territory. The Act also provided that all money left 
above the cost of the new reservation (purchased at fifty cents an 
acre) would be placed in the United States Treasury to the credit 
of the Osage Indians to be paid to them, with interest, as annuities 
as the Government might direct. 


This Treaty, known as the Treaty of 1865, further provided 
that: 


Article 8: The Osage Indians being anxious that a school should be 
established in their new home at their request, it is agreed and provided 
that Father John Schoenmakers may select one section of land within 
their diminished reservation and upon the approval of such selection by 
the Secretary of the Interior, such section of land shall be set apart to the 
said Schoenmakers and his successors upon condition that the same shall 
be used, improved, and occupied for the support and education of the 
children of said Indians during the occupancy of said reservation by said 
Tribe.24 


The ratification of this treaty eventually made the Osage one of 
the fabuously rich tribes of the world for under its provisions they 
removed to Indian Territory. But they lost their great friend and 
benefactor for he was not allowed to accompany them. Although 
the treaty expressly provided that ‘‘we retain our Catholic priests 


22 Graves, Schoenmakers, 

23 Ibid, See also, Fitzgerald, op. cit. 

24“Treaty of 1865” printed copy in possession of author. Kapler, Indian Affairs, 
Laws and Treaties, Vol. I, pp. 673-76. 
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to live with us and give us their honest advice,’’ events were hap- 
pening in the Government which were destined to cause the Osages 
many years of unhappiness and discontent. 


In President Grant’s first annual message to the Senate and 
House of Representatives in 1869, was presented his famous ‘‘ Peace 
Policy’’ :% 


“IT have attempted a new policy toward those wards of the nation (they 
cannot be regarded in any other light than as wards), with fair results so 
far as tried and which I hope will be attended ultimately with great 
success. The Society of Friends is well known as having succeeded in 
living in peace with the Indians in the early settlement of Pennsylvania, 
while their white neighbors of other sects in other sections were con- 
stantly embroiled. They are also known for their opposition to all strife, 
violence and war and are generally noted for their strict integrity and 
fair dealings. These considerations induced me to give the management 
of a few reservations of Indians to them and to throw the burden of 
the selection of agents upon the Society itself. The result has proven 
most satisfactory. It will be found more fully set forth in the report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.” 


History shows that the ‘‘Peace Policy’’ removed thousands of 
Indians from Catholic influence to Protestant control under the plan 
to give the agencies to ‘‘such religious denominations as had pre- 
viously established themselves among the Indians.’’ As the plan 
worked out, only Quakers were appointed as Superintendents of 
Indian agencies during the fourteen years the policy remained in 
effect. Of the seventy-two Indian agencies in 1870, Catholic mis- 
sionaries had been the first to establish themselves in thirty-eight. 
Despite this fact only eight were assigned to the Catholic Church 
and none of these were in Indian Territory. Furthermore, no 
Catholic Agents were sent to the Territory during Grant’s administra- 
tion, and exceptionally few during subsequent years.2é 


The Osage, pinning their faith on the treaty clause that they 
retain their Catholic priests and teachers, were removed to Indian 
Territory, confident that Father Schoenmakers would accompany 
them. Instead, they were placed under the jurisdiction of a Quaker 
Superintendent who was bitterly anti-Catholic in feeling, practices 
and expression. The next seventeen years are a record of constant 
intercession on the part of the Osage for Catholic missionaries and 
a constant suppression of the practice of their professed religion by 
Government agents.?7 


Isaac Gibson was made agent of the Osages in 1869, and _ac- 
companied the tribe from Kansas. The first agency was at Silver 


25 Messages and Papers of Presidents, First Annual Message of President Grant 
to the Senate and House of Representatives (Washington D, C., Dec. 6, 1869). 
26 Very Rev. Urban de Hasque, Early Catholic History of Oklahoma. Cap. 14 
fan Catholic Osages under the ndian Peace Policy” (The Southwest Courier, 
en Ibid. Reports of Agents in Indian Territory, 1875, Osage File, reveal the 
hostility of the Agent, Isaac Gibson to Catholic missionaries, 
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Lake near the present city of Bartlesville. When a new survey was 
made it was discovered that the agency was in the Cherokee Nation. 
It was moved to Pawhuska in 1872.28 


Although the Jesuits from Osage Mission made occasional visits 
to the Osage, these were discouraged by the Agent to the extent that 
they were threatened with forcible ejection from the reservation. The 
priest (said the Agent) disturbed the regulations of the (govern- 
ment) school and caused too much excitement, in the camps. The 
Indians ran after him to have their children baptized; all of them 
wanted to go to Confession and to attend Mass. They even insisted 
on the priest going to the cemetery to bless the graves of their dead.?9 


To protect the rights of Catholic Indians and to correct false and 
partisan information sent to the Department of Indian Affairs, it 
was agreed that the Catholic Bishops of the United States should 
have a civil agent at Washington to represent them before the 
Government. On January 2, 1874, General Charles Ewing was 
formally appointed Catholic Commissioner for Indian Missions.*¢ 


Ten months after his appointment, Ewing in a printed com- 
munication to the Secretary of the Interior called attention to the 
numerous, unanswered petitions of the Great and Little Osage that 
their former Catholic missionaries and school teachers be restored to 
them. 


In June 1873, the petitioners had again addressed the President 
of the United States, reminding him that the Treaty of 1865 had 
been signed with the provision that ‘‘we retain our Catholic Priests 
to live with us, to teach our children and to give us honest advice.”’ 
They recalled to his attention the clause on education contained in 
the same treaty: ‘‘Said Osage Treaty of 1865 provided besides the 
original Education Fund of $3,565, an addition of $4,000 annually 
for the sole purpose of board, tuition, and clothing for our children.”’ 


Nothing came of the petition. On March 31, 1874, a delegation 
of twelve Osages went to Washington and presented their grievances 
in person. Petitions and counter-petitions were filed until the Chiefs 
of the Nation asked for the removal of Agent Gibson. An investi- 
gation by Generals Blair and Ewing followed and the Agent was 
temporarily relieved of his duties at the agency.*4 


28 The city was named for Pa-Hu-Ska, fourth Chief of the Great and Little 
Osage tribes. He was the last of the White Hair dynasty of Osage Chiefs, He died 
near Osage Mission, Kansas in 1869. For an account of this Chief’s conversion to 
Christianity by Father Schoemakers, see Graves, op. cit. p. 135. 

29 De Hasque, op. cit. 

30 Rey. Peter J. Rahill (St. Louis University) The Catholic Indian Missions 
and Grant’s Peace Policy, 1870-1884, (Catholic University Press, Washington, D. C., 
1953) presents in detail how religious liberty was denied to the Indians by a Govern- 
ment ruling under Grant’s Peace Policy. Particularly cited are operations among the 
Sioux. : 

81 Fitzgerald, op. cit. p. 247. The Osage File (1875) contains evidence taken dur- 
ing this investigation. 
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Meanwhile an event destined to have an important bearing on 
Osage history occurred in the Church. The Rt. Reverend Isidore 
Robot, of the Benedictine Order, was given jurisdiction over the 
whole of the Indian Territory by Bishop Fitzgerald of the diocese 
of Little Rock. Father Robot arrived at Atoka on October 12, 1875, 
and began his duties as a missionary to the Indians. Nine months 
later the Indian Territory was separated from the diocese of Little 
Rock and erected into a Prefecture Apostolic. Pope Pius IX at the 
same time appointed Father Robot its first Prefect Apostolic.*? 


From his personal observations and studies of events with ref- 
erence to missionary activity on the Osage Reservation, Father Robot 
was convinced that the majority of the tribe were Catholics; that 
their Chiefs were most anxious to have Catholic missionaries; that 
the Indian ‘‘Peace Policy’’ of President Grant, in its application 
to the Osages was preventing the realization of these desires.** 


In Order to implement the Peace Policy in what was considered 
the most effective manner, President Grant had provided that only 
one denomination should be tolerated on a reservation in order t0 
prevent strife and bickering. Catholic missionaries had encountered 
opposition not only among the Osage but among other tribes when 
they dared cross the boundaries of a reservation to look after the 
Catholic Indians. In the year 1877, however, the barrier was re- 
moved and Catholic missionaries were allowed to enter all Reserva- 
tions.*4 That the barrier had not been removed on the Osage Reserva- 
tion was due to local prejudice, sustained and tolerated by Govern- 
ment officials in Washington. 


In July, 1876, Father Robot made his first trip to the Osage 
nation where, during a ten days’ stay, he visited the Indians and 
discussed with them the possibility of founding a mission Church ane 
school. His plans were presented to the Indian Agent, who gave 
him little encouragement.®® 


In January, 1887, Father Felix de Grasse, a Benedictine, left 
Sacred Heart Mission for a visit to the Osage, having been instructe¢ 
to ascertain further the possibilities for establishing a mission among 
them.*° He spent the first Sunday among the mixed-bloods of Birc 
Creek and the next day directed his steps toward the capital of the 
Osages :°7 


An Indian who spoke English fluently preceded us on horseback. O1 
the way we met a full-blood arrayed in all the glory of the Sons of th: 
Prairie. A stately fellow with a good countenance as Washington Irvin; 


32 De Hasque, op. cit. | 
33 Ibid 
34 The Indian Sentinel, 1907 Annual p.21. 
88 De Hasque, op. cit. 
36 Letter of Jan. 4, 1889, to the Tr. Father Stephan Abbot of La Pierre Qui-Vi 
by a a ae Grasse, published in The Indian Advocate, 1890. 
id. 
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would have put it. His dress consisted of leggins, moccasins, a shirt of 
gaudy color and a red blanket. His hair was cropped close except a 
bristling ridge on top like the crest of a helmet, with a long scalp-lock 
hanging behind. His prominent cheeks and his temples were tattoed with 
a and deep blue; bracelets, ear-rings and beads completed his 
attire. 


Our guide stopped the Indian to tell him who I was. You would have 
been moved to tears if you had seen the eagerness with which this poor 
native came forward and grasped my hand, uttering these cordial words 
with which the Indians who do not know any English always greet us: 
“Howe Wahkonta Tapouksa? Howe Shouminka?” (How do you do Father. 
How are you, Father Shoemaker?) Every since Father Schoenmakers was 
their apostle in Kansas for thirty long years, the Osages have saluted 
every priest with name of their great benefactor, which they pronounce 
“Shouminka”’. 


We arrived a little before nightfall at Pawhuska, the capital of the 
Osages. It is a village composed of about forty houses, of which a few 
are fine stone buildings, as the government school, the Indian Agent’s 
residence and that of his clerks, also the Capitol where the Indians as- 
semble to discuss the affairs of their tribe. 


Father Felix celebrated Mass the next day in the large hall of 
the capitol building and since the Osage had assembled at Pawhuska 
to receive their annual payment, a considerable number attended. 
Among these was their principal Chief, Ni-ka-ke-pa-nah. After Mass 
the priest made known to the Indians the object.of his presence 
among them. The letter continues: 


Scarcely had I finished speaking when Ni-ka-ke-pa-nah came forward 
majestically draping his stately form in the folds of a long, red blanket, 
trimmed with colored fringes with the dignity of the ‘gens Togata’ of the 
ancient Roman patricians, to inform me through the interpreter that his 
people had been very happy under the direction of the Catholic priest in 
Kansas. The Osages had lost much, he declared, by coming into the Indian 
Territory. They had agreed to sign the treaty with the United States and to 
sell their lands in Kansas on the express condition that the Catholic priest 
should accompany them to their new reservation. For the past twenty 
years they have been deceived in their dearest hopes, obliged to live at 
the mercy of Protestant sects who are determined to rule everything, They 
have sent petitions unceasingly to Washington in order to obtain justice 
and satisfaction but up to that time all their efforts have been in vain. 
Ni-ka-ke-pa-nah concluded his harangue by saying how happy he was to 
see, at last, a Catholic priest. 


On January 19, 1887, the Osage National Council petitioned the 
Right Reverend Ignatius, Sacred Heart Mission, Indian Territory, 
as follows :°8 


We, the Osage Council, do appeal to your honor for your kind assistance 
in trying to establish on our Reservation a Manual Laboring and Training 
Catholic School and for us in this place, Pawhuska, a suitable place to wor- 
ship, as well as to furnish us priests and Sisters whom we can work with 
and encourage us in our good work. We have been neglected for over 


38 The petition was signed by Ni-ka-pa-nah, Principal Chief, and by Charles 
Choteau, President of Council and Anthony Dell’over, (Des Laurier) Acting Sec- 
retary. 
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twenty years and have been frequented by other religious denominations 
contrary to our wishes and religion and can assure you our desire is witk 
the Catholic Church. 


The petition was signed by Ni-ka-pa-nah, Principal Chief, and bj 
Charles Choteau, President of Council and Anthony Dell’oiver (De 
Laurier), Acting-Secretary. 


Father Felix de Grasse took up residence in the hotel conductec 
by Mose and Clemy Plomondon and there awaited developments 
During the months of March and April, he was visited by the Rt 
Rev. Ignatius Jean, the Superior of Sacred Heart Mission, and bj 
Rt. Rev. Fathers Stephan and Willard, directors of the Catholi 
Indian Bureau of Washington. A small house had been secured 
promise of financial assistance to build a school had been received 
and an appeal had been sent out for Sisters to staff a school. A 
petition had been addressed to the Osage Council to obtain the gran 
of 160 acres of land in a central location for the establishment of a1 
Industrial School.®? 


The response to all of these appeals was encouraging. Th 
Osage Council had unanimously agreed to grant land for the school 
the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis of Glen Riddle, Pennsyl 
vania, were to send teaching Sisters, and the generous benefactres 
of the Indians. Miss Katharine Drexel, had promised financial ai 
to the school.4* Scarcely had contracts been signed for the erectio1 
of a school when the priest was enjoimed by the Agent from erectin; 
any kind of a building in Pawhuska intended for school purposes.* 


Father Felix, knowing that the way had been cleared i 
Washington for a mission school among the Osage, was not prepare 
for opposition on the local level. The unexpected blow made him il] 
‘‘T remained in bed for several days with a burning fever, brough 
on perhaps by my worries.’’ As soon as he felt able to explain th 
situation in writing, he asked Father Stephan at Washington to la 
the problem before the Indian Commissioner, The petition of th 
Catholic Indian Bureau to D. C. Akins, Commissioner of India: 
Affairs, brought forth a letter to the Agent, C. I. Potter, that settle 
OEE the question of a Catholic school. Wrote the Commis 
sioner :*7 


I have to inform you that after full consideration of this case, I hav 
decided that the religious choice of the Osage Indians will be respecte 


39 [bid, 

40 Later Mother Katherine Drexel. In 1981 she founded a Congregation of R 
ligious belief called “The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Ce 
ored People” and thus dedicated herself and her vast fortune to these two race 
The Convent of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament is located at Cornwalls Height 
Penn. The mission at Pawhuska was the first Indian mission school sbe built, 

41 Sister Ursula Thomas, Ph.D., “The Catholic Church on the Oklahoma Fro: 


tier,” unpublished manuscript for Doctoral Degree to St. Louis University, Gradua 
enele 1937. 
bid. 
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by this office. If, through their Council, they express a preference for 
the Catholic or any other religious denomination, the representatives of 
this denomination must be given every facility to prosecute their missionary 
and educational work. In doing this I am not expressing an individual 
preference or attempting in any way to establish or force a particular 
religion upon these people but am recognizing their right to choose their 
own religion, and am endeavoring to simply give them the facilities to 
worship God in the way which to them seems best. 


The new mission, St. Louis Industrial School, was opened 
October 10, 1887, in a most humble and unpretentious way. Four 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis of Glen Riddle, Pennsylvania, 
were in charge of the school. When the Sisters reached Pawhuska 
they found their convent only partly constructed. Mrs. Patrick 
Rogers, a full-blood Osage, whose husband was a native of Ireland, 
kindly offered them hospitality which was gratefully accepted.* 


‘“By the end of October,’’ wrote Father Felix, ‘‘by the side of 
a little house bought and turned into a convent for five or six nuns, 
we could look upon a two-story building fifteen feet wide by twenty- 
two feet long.’’*4 This was the new St. Louis School. The buildings 
consisted of a house for two priests, a boarding school for 75 students 
and a convent for the Sisters. One of the school rooms was used for 
divine services on Sundays. 


Father Felix. De Grasse and Father Savinian Louismet were 
the missionaries for the Osages at that time. They were very poor. 
The altar in the chapel was made up of a door laid over the head of 
tlour barrels while nail kegs with boards stretched across, served as 
benches. The Sisters had purchased furniture for the new convent 
as they passed through Chicago enroute to Indian Territory, since 
nothing of the kind could be bought on the reservation. But freight 
was slow in transit and for a time they were reduced to using a soap 
box for a dining board and their table service which was of tin, 
consisted of four cups and four plates. They had no knives, forks 
nor spoons. Three bricks served for a stove and an old lard can found 
on the grounds was scoured and converted into a coffee pot. 


On November 15, the Sisters received forty-five young Indian 
girls, twenty as boarders and twenty-five as day scholars. By the 
end of January, 1888, the boarders had increased to forty, twenty of 
which were by “Government contract. B y June, 1888, the number of 
girls in the school had increased to eighty. 


The Osage, the next year obtained a contract for fifty pupils for 
St. Louis School, and passed a law in Council that every child of 
school age was compelled to attend school for eight months of the 
year. Loss of annuity payment was the failure to comply. The 


43 “Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis,’ from the records of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Society, Vol. XL, No. 4, Dec. 1929. This society is hereafter re- 
ferred to as ACHS. 

4 
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Indians displayed a great deal of interest in the school for which 
they had waited so long. ‘‘They come to see us daily and go all over 
the house, see what is to be seen, then go again,’’ wrote a Sister. 
They were discontented however, because the new school was inade- 
quate to accommodate all of the Indian children who wished to attend. 
Consequently a new petition was formulated asking for a larger 
school. <A larger building was purchased and the Sisters made 
preparation to take care of additional students. Improvements 
necessary on the new property were delayed because the Agent, 
Potter, stopped the work saying no orders had been received from 
the Indian Agent.*® 


On October 17, 1888, Mother de Sales was thanking Miss Drexel 
for a check for $400 and certain furnishing goods. ‘‘Instead of a 
passage from one house to the other I have found it necessary to 
building a little larger, to serve as a playroom on stormy days as 
the children have none.’’4?7 A month later she wrote to Miss Drexel 
indicating that the improvements had been made and they were 
occupying the new department, with forty children in the old dormi- 
tory and forty in the new: ‘‘The children are well with the exception 
of one girl who has pneumonia. Their ulcers and other ailments 
are decreasing. There were several children I refused to take—we 
are unable to take care of more. All the beds are taken and our 
two schoolrooms will not give a single child another seat.’’ She 
thanked Miss Drexel for a box of medicines and expressed the wish 
that she might visit the school and see some of the Indian dances and 
capers: ‘‘Every day at recreation they will take a shawl or other 
clothing and make a tent; then they all crush themselves tightly 
into it and begin to pray or sing. The only thing you can hear for 
an hour is ‘Higha! Higha.’ ’’48 


On February 14, 1889, the school of St. Louis Mission burned to 
the ground. The fire, believed to have been of incendiary origin, 
was discovered at one o’clock in the morning. All of the Sisters 
and the seventy little Indian girls boarding at the school escaped 
unharmed. The buildings were a heap of ashes.49 To show their 
appreciation of the good work done by the missionaries and Sisters, 
the Osages on the following day voted sixty thousand dollars to be 
appropriated from their tribal funds for the rebuilding of the 
mission. They set aside 160 acres of land for the same purpose. The 
appropriation of money was never approved in Washington. 


The Osages through their Chiefs sent an expression of condolence 
on the burning of the St. Louis Mission. It was dated February 20, 
45 Thomas, “Dissertation,” op. cit. 
46 Tbid. 


47 From the archives of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, St. Elizabeth’s 
ony ne Cornwallis Heights, Pa. 
Ibid. 


} Ni he Kansas City Catholic April 18, 1889 lauds the heroism of the Sisters 
insaving the children from the burning buildings. 
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1889 and signed by Cyprias Tayrien, President of the Council; 
Eu-tsa-tah-wah Tah in Ka, Principal Chief and Thomas Mosier, 
National Secretary.®? 


The outlook for the missionaries at this time was anything but 
cheerful. Rev. Father Felix had been transferred to Guthrie, leaving 
Father Savinian as Pastor at Pawhuska. Homeless, with a Com- 
munity of Sisters without a Convent, they were discouraged from 
rebuilding by officials of the Government school.®! 


Monsignor Stephan of the Catholic Indian Bureau continued with 
his plans to rebuild the school. Mother Katharine Drexel furnished 
funds for its rebuilding and for a church. The school was of stone 
and much larger than the first school. The cost was $18,000.* 
There were forty-seven rooms surrounding an open court in the 
center of the building.®# 


An article on Osage Indians and St. Louis School! stated that 
the girls were taught all kinds of housework besides playing and 
singing, and added that some of the little girls began organ or piano 
lessons when only six or seven years old. Taking Easter Sunday for 
an example the Chronicler stated that for breakfast the children 
were served ‘‘ham, fried a delicious brown, and eggs, fresh from the 
little chicken house on the hill; jelly, sweet cakes, bread, butter and 
coffee, ”’55 


From 1889 to 1900, the difficulties of the Indians seem to have 
ceased and the new school progressed. The curriculum of St. Louis 
included besides the ordinary grade school branches, instruction in 
the domestic arts, sewing, dressmaking, baking, cooking, housekeeping 
and laundering. One Sister of St. Francis recalled her almost fruit- 
less efforts with a sewing class in those early days. Her pupils in- 
sisted they did not have to sew as their mothers did the sewing. They 
were brimful of protest: ‘‘We don’t wear patched clothes,’’ or ‘‘ We 
don’t wear darned stockings!’’ were stock objections to learning the 
homely art of mending. At times they sought refuge from work in 
the protecting shelter of a convenient haystack.*® 


In 1915 the Sisters of St. Francis found it advisable to relinquish 
the direction of St. Louis School which was assumed by the Sisters 


50 The Indian Advocate, April 1893 

51 W. P. Mathes, Executive Secretary of the Osage, in a letter to the Kansas 
City Catholic, June 10, 1889. 

52 “The Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis,’ ACHS, op. cit. 

53 Today a portion of U. S. Highway 60 crosses one corner of the 160 acres 
where the school is located and the Osage County line and Santa Fe railroad track 
crosses the center of the school. 

54 Archives of Sisters of Blessed Sacrament. op. cit. 

55 Ibid. 

56 “Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis,” ACHS op. cit. 
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of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross.’ The attendance for that year | 
was listed as 80 boarding students with nine Sisters teaching. | 


In 1942, the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, the Community | 
founded by Mother Katharine Drexel in 1891, assumed charge of the | 
school, succeeding the Sisters of Loretto. At this time the school was | 
completely renovated so as to modernize it in every way. Improve- | 
ments were made that brought the school up to the standard of | 
efficiency required in the diocese. In addition to the elementary | 
department the first year of high school was added and the Sisters © 
planned to continue adding courses until a full high school course 
could be obtained.®§ The attendance this year (1942) was listed as | 
69 girls with nine Sisters teaching; Mother Pierre was the Superior | 
and The Reverend William Huffer was Chaplain. | 


St. Louis School was closed in 1949. The Osage girls, now | 
welcomed into local academies or in school anywhere in the United | 
States by this time, were averse to attending a so-called ‘Indian’’ 
School.®? 


The highest attendance of the school was listed in 1926, when 
123 Osage girls were enrolled. That year Mother Agnita was 
Superior and the Reverend Albert Negahnquet, a Pottawatomi priest, 
was Chaplain. Throughout its existence the school, according to 
diocesan records, retained a steady enrollment of boarding students, 
the average being forty. 


The fortunes of the Osage changed as the Indian Territory 
grew into a state, and civilization transformed the wild prairie lands 
into farms and cities. The school had served its purpose. Osage 
children can now attend a parochial day school staffed by the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 


St. JoHN’s ScHoot For Osace Boys 
1888-1913 


The Osage seeing the progress of St. Louis School for girls 
desired a school for boys. The Sisters of St. Francis opened St. 
John’s School near Hominy, on October 23, 1888. 160 acres of land 
for this school had been given by the Osage Council.®® 


The new school had been made financially possible through the 
efforts of Father Joseph Stephan of the Catholic Bureau of Indian 
Missions and of Miss Katharine Drexel of Philadelphia. Sixteen 
boys, full-bloods, were received the first week. Later the number 
increased to twenty-six. There were three log cabins; the twenty- 


57 Chancery Records, Diocese of Oklahoma. 


58 Archives of Sisters of Blessed Sacrament, op. cit. 
59 Ibid, 


60 “Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis” ACHS op. eit. 
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x Indian boys were lodged in two of these; Father Savinian oc- 
upied one cabin. The teaching Sisters lived in the cottage. 


By October, 1888, the Very Reverend Ignatius Jean, Prefect 
postolic of the Indian Territory, stated that when the projected 
uildings for the new school were finished that the missionaries 
ould have in their schools among the Osages alone, more than two 
undred children.®* 


Ponca City, thirty-five miles distant from St. John’s, was the 
earest railroad station. The postoffice was fifteen miles away and 
nee a week the Sisters’ hired man drove this distance for the mail 
4 oe The nearest neighbor lived seven miles from the 
ehool. 


Hominy Creek supplied water for cooking, drinking and washing. 
n summer the creek ran dry and the Sisters were obliged to go two 
les for drinking water. Finally a well was started and after digging 
nd blasting for several months, water was found at a depth of 
ighty feet. 


The small building had proved inadequate by 1891 because of 
creased enrollment. Father Stephan represented the needs of the 
school to Miss Katharine Drexel, who offered to defray the entire 
xpense of a new building. The cornerstone of the new school was 
id April 5, 1892, by Bishop Theophile Meerschaert, Vicar-Apostolic 
f Indian Territory (later first Bishop of Oklahoma), 


The new four-story stone building was eighty by eighty-four 
set, with an interior court thirty by forty feet, insuring maximum 
oht. A Chaplain’s cottage, a bakery, a blacksmith shop, a Sister’s 
onvent and a cottage for the help made up the mission. Ten 
isters of St. Francis were in charge in 1892, and the Government 
ave a contract for fifty boys which was later increased to sixty-five 
| the request of the Indian Agent. The appropriation was to be 
iken from the Osage tribal funds but only on the condition that 
1e Osage Council would approve. Chief James Bigheart was the 
rst to sanction the appropriation and all the other Chiefs later 
owed his example.® 


The Indian boys were very easily managed, the Sisters of St. 
rancis thought, although as a rule they were averse to mental or 
hysical exertion. They liked music and easily learned to play 
1e Band instruments. Nothing pleased them like hunting and 
shing; they were good ball players and experts with the bow and 
“row.®4 


61 [bid 
62 Ibid. 
63 bid, 
64 Chancery Records, Diocese of Oklahoma. 
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All the usual subjects of an Industrial School were taught at 
St. John’s including a course in tailoring and baking. A man was 
hired to teach the boys to tend stock, milk cows, chop timber, ete.® 


In January, 1889, Father Savinian was Chaplain at St. John’s 
School and Father Thomas of Sacred Heart Mission was assisting 
Father Felix DeGasse at Pawhuska. Other priests serving the 
Osages were: Father G. T. Dugal (1891), Father D. I. Lanslots 
(1892), Father Willebrod Voogden (1894), Father Alfred Dupret 
(1895-98). During those years, these priests were also in charge of 
the Osages for very short periods or as substitutes or visitors: 
Father Paul M. Ponziglione, Jesuit; Father Ignatius Jean, Bene- 
dictine; Father Germanus, OSB; Father Hippolyte Topet, OSB; 
Father Placidus Dierick (Chaplain at St. John’s School); Father 
Yserman and Father Edward Reynolds. Father Edward Van 
Waesberghe was appointed pastor of the parish of Pawhuska (which 
then included practically all of Osage County) in 1898 and remained 
until 1925. Priests serving St. John’s School also included Father 
Andrew Poey, OSB (now at Belloc Abbey, France) Father Bernard 
Mutsaers and Father E. Van der Grinten. 


St. John’s School maintained a steady enrollment of around 
seventy boys until 1907, at which time the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools of St. Louis assumed its management. 


St. John’s School for Indian Boys was closed in 1913. At 
that time, Brother Mathew of the Brothers of Christian Schools was 
in charge. Ten Brothers were teaching in the school at the time of 
closing, and the attendance was listed as fifty boys. 


CONCLUSION 


Those Indians who sat in the Osage Council year after year 
petitioned for the right to worship God as they pleased and to educate 
their children in schools of their choice, are gone. Their children 
walk the White Man’s road, as the old Chiefs dreamed they would. 


This sketch of Catholicity among the Osage, the account of the 
establishment of St. Louis Mission School for girls at Pawhuska 
and of St. John’s Mission School for boys near Hominy, is fully 
confirmed by official documentation and reports. Space does not 
permit a chronicling of the story in its entirety—the suppression of 
religious liberty among the Osages, the disappointments, opposition 
and suffering incurred by the missionaries. Nor does it permit ac- 
counts from official records of the growth of these two schools in 
the field of Christian and scientific education or their gradual de- 
cline after the mission school period. 


$5 [bid. 
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Where Mission Schools were established in Territorial days— 
wherever and by whomsoever—they were a boon and a blessing to 
the Indian tibes. Their contribution to the civilization of the Indian 
cannot be ignored. 


St. Louis and St. John’s schools during their co-existence, served 
the Osages an aggregate of 86 years under the direction of some 
twelve different foreign priests (but all Americans by naturalization 
and spirit!), two of whom each year consecrated an aggregate of 172 
active years to the welfare of the Osages. An average of 18 teachers 
(Religious Sisters and Brothers) each year added another total of 
fully 1,548 years of service in the slow, gradual, laborious progress 
of the Osages in general and of the mixed-blood in particular. 


The Osage Nation through its Chiefs has paid many public 
tributes to the Church whose years of unselfish and loyal devotion 
helped to advance this tribe in intellectual culture, patriotism and 
Christian principles. 
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THE BEAN FAMILY 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


It is claimed that the Bean family has been represented in 
America for two hundred and thirty-seven years.! When the 
pioneers, near the end of the eighteenth century, were crossing the 
mountains into the valley of the Watauga, Mrs. William Bean was 
captured by the Cherokees near Watauga and taken to their town. 
She was bound and placed upon the top of a mound to be burned, 
‘(when Naney Ward, then exercising in the nation the functions of 
the ‘beloved’ or ‘pretty woman,’ interfered, and pronounced her 
pardon.’’? Ramsey, the historian of Tennessee, does not give his 
authority for this account, but he probably received his informa- 
tion from descendants of Mrs. Bean, who were living in Hawkins 
County as late as 1850:3 ‘‘Those who had ventured fartherest into 
the wilderness with their families, was Capt. William Bean. He 
came from Pittsylvania county, Virginia, and settled early in 1769 
on Boon’s Creek, a tributary of the Watauga..... His son Russell 
Bean, the first white child born in what is now Tennessee ee 


aU ne) Leanne 


The George Nidever manuscript in the Bancroft Library, Berke- 
ley, California was written by EH. T. Murray and signed by Nidever 
‘in 1878 ... . with his own quivering uncertain hand.’’ The 
journey was made into New Mexico in 1831 and from San Fernando 
(Taos) he wrote: ‘‘Having arrived here our party separated, but 
14 or 15 of the original company remained together.’’ In a note 
Nidever said that forty-eight men had left in May, 1830, from just 
above Fort Smith :4 


“Those who left us here, as far as I can remember were, Col. Bean 
who by this time was looked upon by all the company as the most in- 
significant among us. We had made a great mistake in choosing him for 
our leader, but the high estimation in which he was held by all, and his 
rank as Col. of the Militia led us to suppose him the best man. 


1 Josiah H. Drummond (ed.), Proceedings of the John Bean (1660) Association 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, August 31, 1897, Portland, Maine. 

2Cyrus Thomas, The Cherokees in Pre-Columbian Times, (Washington, July, 
1890), pp. 33, 34. The mound upon which Mrs. Bean was to be burned was on the 
supposed site of Chota. 

8 James Gattys McGregor Ramsey, The Annals of Tennessee, Kingsport, Tenn., 
1926, 142, 94. Samuel Cole Williams, Dawn of Tennessee Valley and Tennessee His- 
tory, Johnson City, Tennessee, 1937, pp. 337 (note 7), 338, 339, 367, 432-33. John P. 
Brown, Old Frontiers, Kingsport, Tennessee, 1938, pp. 1, 129, 192, 194, 201. James 
Sevier commented that the Bean brothers, William, Robert, John, Jesse, and Edmund 
were noted Indian fighters and gunsmen, and that they were always on hand for a cam- 
paign (ibid., 201 note 25 Draper Mss., 30-S 140-180, James Sevier to L. C. Draper, 
Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wisconsin. 

4Blanche C. Grant, One Hundred Years Ago in Old Taos, (Taos, New Mexico, 
1925), pp. 24, (note 1), 26. 
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f “His brothers were well known to my family, my father having been 
with them in the early Indian wars. They owned the salt works on the 
Ark.[ansas] and were men of very good standing. 


“William Bean also left us here with his father. He was a quiet 
sensible young man with none of his father’s cowardice and was very 
much liked by all. They both returned to Arkansas with the first annual 
trading trains that left San Fernando te 


The Arkansas Gazette of November 2, 1831 announced from 
Van Buren in ‘‘News from the Trappers’? that ‘‘Colonel Robert 
Bean got home yesterday. All the company are still trapping, ex- 
cept three, Nideavor, Christ and Judge Sanders, who are clean. 
Colonel Bean came by way of St. Louis and he is coming back 
shortly.’’ 


Mark BEAN 


Mark Bean arrived in Crawford County, Arkansas in 1818 and 
bought the salt kettles at the abandoned Campbell’s salt works;® they 
were brought down Grand and Arkansas rivers, then up the Illinois 
and overland a mile or two and installed on a small stream, later 
ealled Salt Branch, on an old Indian trail. The stream flowed into 
the Illinois about a mile below.®# 


Captain J. R. Bell who accompanied Major Stephen H. Long 
on his expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 1819 visited the salt 
works of Mark Bean on Illinois River. He reported that Bean had 
a neat farmhouse with a considerable stock of cattle, hogs, and 
poultry, and several acres of Indian corn. 


He had built a good log house near the spring and a shed for 
the furnace; His salt kettles which he had bought from the owners 
of the abandoned Neosho works, had not been put in place. ‘‘On 
the side of a large well, which he had sunk to collect the salt water, 
and perhaps two feet from the surface of the soil, he pointed out 


5 Grant Foreman, Indians & Pioneers (Norman, 1930), pp. 59, 60, 134, 152, 156, 
167. From Riverton.Kansas August 29, 1950, Mrs. Beulah Blake wrote to Dr. Charles 
Evans, Oklahoma Historical Society, “ ... My grandfather, William Quesenberry 
é . spent most of his life on the Arkansas and Oklahoma line. His uncles had a 
salt mine on the Territory side. They were Mark and Richard Bean.” According to 
Mrs. Blake Richard H. Bean was a son of Mark Bean. He attended school in 
Bardstown, Kentucky at the same time William Quesenberry although the latter 
was a junior when Bean entered the college. Bean was graduated from the Bards- 
town Law School and admitted to the bar. During his first case an opposing attorney 
called him a liar and Richard hit him over the head with a chair. That ended 
his law career and he became a farmer (Beulah Blake, Riverton, Kansas, March 
93, 1946 to Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee, Oklahoma). Grant Foreman, “The 
Three Forks,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol 2, No. 1, (March, 1924), p. 45. 

5a Information from the Rev. H. D. Ragland, Sallisaw, Oklahoma, gives the lo- 
cation of Bean’s Salt Works about 4 miles northeast of Gore, in Sequoyah County, 
on “Salt Branch,” north side of State Highway to Tenkiller Lake, in SE%4, Sec. 21, 
T. 13 N., R. 21 E—Ed. 
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the remains of a stratum of charcoal . . . . which was a certain 
proof that these springs had been formerly worked by the Indians.’’é 

“‘T)?? Reuben Lewis wrote to the Secretary of War, from Chero- 
kee Agency Arkansas on January 21, 1820:" 


« There have been strong efforts made by citizens of the United 
States to settle the country lately acquired from the Osages on the Arkansas. 
I have endeavored to prevent it..... 


“There are on the Illinois River within the late purchase from the 
Osages three valuable Salines within 15 miles of its mouth..... There is 
one Mark Bean making an establishment at one of them, and the Cherokee 
Chiefs I have been informed have granted those salines to some of these 
people very prematurely I think as the country has not yet been ceded 
to them.” 


Jacob Fowler kept a journal of his trip through ‘‘ Arkansas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico to 
the Sources of the Rio Grande del Norte in 1821-22.’ 


He and his party left Fort Smith on September 6, 1821. After 


crossing the Arkansas and the Illinois they ‘‘Stoped for the night — 


at Beens Salt Workes. ... . Works one Small Well With a few 
kittles about 55 gallons of Watter make a bushil of Salt and the 
Well affords Watter to boil the kittles about three days in the Weake. 
Been and Sanders Has permission of the govem [government] to 
Worke the Salt Spring — The Sell and Salt at one dollar per 
Bushil.’’8 


When the Cherokee Final Rolls were finished in September, 
1902, there were twenty-five persons of the name of Bean in the 
Nation. Twelve were females and thirteen males. There were two 
of the name of Mark Bean. One was fifty-nine years old and 
one-eighth Cherokee; the other was two years old and a quarter 
blood. Nancy J. Bean was a half blood. John M. Bean was forty- 
three years old and he was a one-sixteenth. Nannie E. Bean was 
registered next and her age was 38. She had three-eights Cherokee 
blood. Several children followed whose ages were from sixteen to 
three years of age. 


Sanders and Bean had been licensed to operate salt works on 
Illinois river before the arrival of Colonel Arbuckle at Fort Smith 
in 1822 and he excepted them from his orders to remain outside the 
prescribed teritory. The site of these salt works is about seven miles 
north of the village of Gore, on a small stream called Salt Branch 


cl two and one half miles above where it discharges in Illinois 
‘iver. 


o rete Foreman, Pioneer Days in Early Southwest (Cleveland, 1926), pp 40, 


TWar Department Files, Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Division, “L” 
Reuben Lewis. 

8 The Journal of Jacob Fowler, edited by Elliott Coues (New York, 1898), 1,2. 

%Arbuckle to Secretary Calhoun Oct. 27, 1823, AGO, OFD 64 A. 23. 
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The Fourth of July, 1822, was celebrated in the grand manner 
at Batesville, Arkansas when ‘‘the whole county turned out and a 
grand jubilee was held..... Among the men who responded to 
toasts were men that afterward added fame and honor to Arkansas. 
There was Richard Bean, one of the men from Tennessee whom 
Scholareraft has named... .. — 


Among the first officers who served the County of Crawford, 
Arkansas was Mark Bean who succeeded Jack Mills who died in 
office. Bean held the position until 1825. 


Mark Bean, who must have been a member of the Bean family 
that came from Tennessee and settled on Big Mulberry. In all 
probability he moved with others to Lovely Purchase or County, 
as mention is made of salt works at the residence of Mark Bean and 
his brother in Lovely county.1! 


Governor George Izard of Arkansas wrote from Little Rock to 
Mark Bean on August 7, 1825: ‘‘As the lease which you received 
from the executive of this territory, three years ago has expired 
and as it appears conformiable to the intention of Government that 
the salt works which you have established should be worked on 
terms and authorizes him to continue for twelve months without 
rental,’’!? 


From Crawford County, Territory of Arkansas, Mark Bean, 
Esquire made an affidavit as follows: 


“Mark Bean... . depose and say that he settled in the county that 
is now Crawford County Arkansas Territory in the year 1818 and in 1819 
moved to what was called Lovely’s purchase and engaged in making Salt 
until the Treaty with the Cherokees in 1828 and removed back to Craw- 
ford County in the fall of said year 1828—remained until 1832 when he 
removed to Washington Co.” 


During the Fifth Territorial Legislature of Arkansas which 
met in 1828 and the Sixth which was held in 1829, Mark Bean 
represented Crawford County in the house of representatives. 


10 Josiah H. Shinn, Pioneers and Makers of Arkansas (Little Rock, 1908), 
161. 

11 Clara B. Eno, History of Crawford County, Arkansas (Van Buren, n. d.) p 
196. Before the Revolution William L. Lovely had lived for some time in the 
home of President James Madison. He became assistant to Colonel Return J. Meigs, 
the Cherokee agent in Tennessee, and was assigned to the Western Cherokees. He 
arrived there in July, 1813, and chose for his home a place which had been an old 
Osage settlement. Major Lovely made an agreement with the Osage for the Govern- 
ment to pay all claims against them for depredations and in exchange the Indians were 
to cede to the United States all the land lying between the Verdigris and the home of 
the Arkansas Cherokee and this tract became known as Lovely’s Purchase——(Grant 
Foreman, Indians and Pioneers, (Norman, 1930) Note 35, p. 41). 

12 Office Indian Affairs, Retired Classified Files, 1825. On September 16, 1825 
Izard wrote to Colonel Thomas L. McKinney that the two principal salt works are 
those of two brothers named Bean.—Indians and Pioneers, p. 41. 

13 Office Indian Affairs. List of claims for Spoliation in Cherokee stock in 
1828 & 29. 
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On November 11, 1828 the Arkansas Gazette announced the mar- 
riage of Mark Bean of Crawford County to Miss Hetty Stuart, 
daughter of the late Colonel Stuart of Lawrence County. The 
service was performed on November 2 by the Reverend Mr. Brook- 
field. 


‘“‘Mr. Bean’s lease of the Saline will expire it is believed in 
August next.’’ This will fall in the Cherokee limits ceded to them— 
notify Bean that the lease cannot be renewed; he must abandon it 
and all improvements except iron pots & boilers ‘‘to the order of 
the Cherokees or their agent, for their use.’’!4 


On November 15, 1829, Mark and Richard Bean were reporting 
on their contracts, made throuh Colonel David Brearly, to furnish 
beef to the emigrating Creek Indians. Payment was made to M. 
& R. H. Bean, January 27, 1831 for the sum of $8,748.28. ‘‘ Amount 
of requisitions drawn in the Indian Department between the first 
of January, and the thirtieth day of September, 1832.’’15 


Mark Bean, in the Arkansas General Assembly in October, 1835, 
made a motion to the Legislative Council to build ‘‘a road from the 
upper county of Missouri south within the territory, and parrallel 
with the western boundary, to Van Buren and Fort Smith, and 
thence to Red River.’’ Mark Bean was on the select committee to 
establish the Bank of Arkansas.16 


On July 30, 1839, ‘‘the Community of the Cain [sic] Hill In- 
dependant regulors”’ sent the following communication to ‘‘George 
Bushyhead and through you to your principal Chief and head man 
John Ross’? :!7 


“State of Arkansas, Washington County. 


“We the committy of the Cain Hill Independant regulators do in 
solemn Committy assembled, demand the person of Jack or John Nicholson 
for the following reasons. 


“Ist. On the night of the 15th of June last, the dwelling house of 
William C. Wright was burned to ashes, and Wright and four of his 
children were most inhumanly butchered and murdered, and one wounded 
and left for dead..... we sentenced 3 to suffer death by hanging... . 
carried into execution .... the 29th Inst. and by the confession of John 


14 Office Indian Affairs, McKinney to Izard, May 26, 1828. 
; ts Office Indian Affairs, Report of the Secretary of War, 1832. Document No. 

is Cherokee Advocate (Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation), October 9, 1835, 2, col. 
2. Ibid., October 16, 1835, 1, col. 4; ibid., October 27, 1835, 1, col. 6 Dec. 27, 1837 
Journal of B. B. Cannon, Conductor of a party of Cherokees put in his charge by 
Genl. N. Smith on 13th day of October 1837. “Dec. 27th, 1837. Buried Alsey 
Timberlake, Daughter of Charles Timberlake, Marched at 8:00 A,M, halted at Mr. 
Beans, in the Cherokee nation West, at 1/2 past 2 o’c, P.M, encamped and issued 
corn and fodder, Fresh pork & some beef, 12 miles to day.” 

17 Office Indian Affairs. Retired Classified Files. Cherokee File A 666. Mark 
Bean was one of a committee of thirty-six to investigate the murder of the William 
Wright family at Cane Hill (in the neighborhood of Boonsboro), June 15, 1839.— 
History of Benton, Washington, Carroll Counties, Arkansas (Chicago, 1889), p. 154. 
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Richmond. seeeeee He says Jack or John Nicholson was one of the muf- 
derers..... demand said Nicholson to be given up— 


; “Your very humble servants Andrew Buchanan Chairman of 
Committee Mark Bean Capt. Comdg. L. Evans Secretary.” 


Department of the Interior 
Office Indian Affairs 
July 9th 1857 


Sir: 


I have the honor to make the following report in the matter of Mark 
and Richard H. Bean, for whose relief an act was passed by Congress on 
the 8rd March last. 


It is alleged by the Mefsrs. Bean, in their memorial to Congress, that 
being authorized, as they conceived, by the laws and policy of the Govern- 
ment, they settled in the year 1817 upon the Illinois river, a tributary of 
the Arkansas, near its confluence with the last named stream, having 
there discovered a Saline spring. That in the year 1819, they were induced 
by Major [William] Bradford, of the Army, Commanding at Fort Smith, to 
engage in the manufacture of salt for the use of the garrison, that they 
erected, at heavy cost, residences and other necessary buildings, ex- 
pended large sums of money in procuring the various implements and 
fixtures, —relying with certainty upon a greatly augmented demand 
when the contiguous country should become settled and occupied by 
white people. 


That they realized little or nothing until the year 1826, when they 
began to reap some reward for their labor, hardships and expenses. But 
by the treaty of May 6th 1828, with the Cherokees, they were despoiled of 
their property, in consequence of the whole county, embracing their 
salt factory and the entire land which they had located upon and re- 
duced to agricultural cultivation, having been stricken off of the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas and given to the aforesaid Indians. 


By reference to the Cherokee treaty alluded to, it will be found that 
its third article is in these words, 


“The United States agree to have the lines of the above cession run 
without delay; and to remove immediately after the running of the 
Eastern line from the Arkansas river to the Southwest corner of Missouri, 
all white persons from the West to the Hast of said line, and also all 
others, should there be any there, who may be unacceptable to the 
Cherokees, so that no obstacles arising out of the presence of a white 
population, or a population of any other sort, shall exist to annoy the 
Cherokees; and also to keep all such from the west of said line in 
future.” 


And it is further alleged in the memorial, that their houses, furnaces, 
fixtures and implements, not only for manufacturing, but farming pur- 
poses, are at the present day in the possession of the Cherokees, who are 
actually engaged in the manufacture of salt on said premises. 


It appears from a copy of a lease, found on file in the General Land 
Office, dated the sixth of August 1822, that James Miller, then Governor 
of Arkansas, by virtue of authority vested in him by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, granted to Reuben Sanders, Mark and Richard H. Bean the 
exclusive privilege and profits of working the Illinois Saline, where they 
then resided, for three years, also the use of wood, timber &c, for carrying 
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on the work. It was represented by the Messers. Bean that they had 
purchased all interest of Sanders in the business, and obtained from him 
a deed of release, but that said deed was lost, with the other original 
papers by the Committee of Congress—none of which papers can be 
found, but Senator Johnson and Hon. Mr. [Alfred B.] Greenwood vouch for 
the accuracy of the printed copies now produced. As the Deed was not 
printed, it was necessary to write to Arkansas for evidence as to the 
rights of Sanders, and Mr. Greenwood in replying says that he was cog- 
nizant of the fact that Sanders had disposed of all his interest, but thought 
it best to send other evidence, That evidence consists of the deposition 
of Mrs. A. M. Moore a daughter of Sanders, who says that for some years 
previous to the date of the treaty of 1828, her father had no interest in 
the works, having sold out his interest to Mark and Richard H. Bean, 
and that he died in Santa Fe in 1830 or 31—and of the deposition of 
William M. Martin who says, that he was well acquainted with all the 
parties—that he frequently heard Sanders say he had sold his interest 
in the Salt Works to the Messers Bean, that he knows that he removed 
from the Salt works previous to 1826—and that Mark and Richard H. 
Bean were regarded by the whole community as sole owners of the works, 
at the time they were dispossessed. Martin also testifies to the fact of 
the Messers Bean, owning two farms with houses upon them separate and 
distinct from the Salines—that of Mark Bean being twenty miles distant, 
and that of Richard near the works— 


Both of these witnesses are said to be persons of Character and 
veracity— 


The evidence as to the value of the improvements and fixtures at the 
Sales is this; 


William Quessenbury thinks that the losses of Mark and Richard H. 
Bean, in abandoning the works, could not have been less than $15,000 that 
he was an eye witness to what they had—and if other things were taken 
into consideration besides the actual loss of utensils, fixtures &c the 
amount would be much larger. 


William McGarrah says he was a neighbour of these persons, when 
working the Salines, that they made from 35 to 40 bushels of salt per 
day, that it was worth $1. per bushel—that with their improvements they 
had to abandon, all utensils and fixtures, that the loss from the enforce- 
ment of the treaty, was not less than $12 or $15,000, 


General M. Arbuckle says, the Messers Bean were making salt on the 
Illinois in the spring of 1822 — or 23, — that he understood they were 
permitted to do so by Major Bradford, and he knows that they were 
making salt there, when compelled to remove under the treaty. 


Col. B.L.E. Bonneville of the Army, says he went to Fort Smith in 
1822, that the Messers Bean were then at work, at what was called “Beans 
Salt Licks’—that they supplied the whole of the country adjacent with 
salt. That he regarded their possessions as a fortune. That he regarded 
their loss by the abandonment of their buildings, outhouses, furnaces, 
warehouses, and a five mile road to the falls, and a warehouse there, at 
not less than $15,000—That he does not think that they would have sold ~ 
out for double that amount, considering the prospects in view from the 
filling up of the country, That they were considered men of the highest 
character, and their removal was regarded as destruction to them. 


Col. D. 8. Miles, of the Army, says he regards $15,000 as a moderate 
estimate of the loss. That the improvements consisted of a good double 
log house, negro quarters, and stables, two drying houses, and a large 
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salt house for deposits, with sheds over two rows of Kettles at two 
springs He estimates that there must have been one hundred Kettles which 
were transported at great expense in Keel boats over 600 miles, before 
Steam navigation was deemed practicable on the Arkansas. 


The Act referred to as passed at the last session of Congress for 
the relief of the Messers Bean, on the 3rd of March, is ‘‘That the Secre- 
lary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to adjust upon 
principles of equity and justice, the claim of Mark and Richard H. Bean, 
and to pay whatever may be found to be due, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, deducting what they may have hereto- 
fore received, Provided, That the compensation shall not exceed fifteen 
fhousand dollars.” 


It has been found upon examination at the Genl. Land Office that two 
lonation tracts, of 320 acres each, have been patented to the Messers Bean 
—the one to Mark on the ist December 1830, and the other to Richard 
H. on the 5th of February 1846.—These tracts were granted under the 
laws of the 24th May, 1828, (Stat: at Large Vol. iv, 307. Chap. 108, Sec. 8th), 
which provides that two quarter sections of land should be given “to 
2ach head of a family, widow or single man over the age of twenty one 
years actually settled on that part of the Territory of Arkansas, which by 
he ist Article between the United States and the Cherokee Indians west 
Mf the Mississippi, ratified the 23rd day of May 1828, has ceased to be a 
yart of said territory, who shall remove from such settlement according 
0 the provisions of that treaty,” “as an indemnity for the improvements 
und losses of such settlers under the aforesaid treaty.” 


This act seems to be an admission upon the part of the Government 
yf the principle, that all persons situated upon the lands, finally given to 
he Cherokees, should be indemnified,—and the donation claims granted in 
yursuance of that Act must be taken as complete indemnity, except where 
1 special law has been passed as in this case. 


These Acts having recognized the claim it is not your province, in 
ny opinion, to go behind them to enquire whether the Messes Bean had 
wiginally an equitable just demand upon the Government but merely to 
settle, “upon principles of equity and justice” the amount of their loss, 
Yongress having decided as it seems that they have demands the extent 
yf which you are to decide. And although the original papers have been 
ost, some of which were not printed, I am the more inclined to this 
ypinion, as three separate reports were made by the Congressional Com- 
nittee expressly declaring that the claim should be allowed. And al- 
hough the Act says that the amount allowed shall not exceed $15,000;— 
Tet it seems to have been the intention, from the comments upon the evi- 
lence adduced, that that is the amount which the Committees thought 
hould be paid, deducting anything which might be found in the Hxecutive 
lepartments which could justly be applied in the way of offset. Therefore 
he testimony having established that their improvements, implements, and 
ixtures were worth $15,000 and the reports of Committees, and the Act 
assed seeming to recognise that as the just Value—I presume that sum 
nust be awarded them, deducting therefrom the sum of $800 which must 
ae taken and considered as the value, at $1.25 per acre, of their donation 
Jaims. All the papers in the case are herewith submitted 

Very respectfully 


Your Obt Servt 


ion. J[Acob] Thompson J{ames] W Denver 
fecretary of the Interior Commissioner! 


18 Office Indian Affairs. No file number. 
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The Commissioner states that he has made a settlement in the case of 
Messers. M. and R. H. Bean and asks attention to a misunderstanding of his 
opinion in the case: 19 


To Hon. J. Thompscn, Secretary of the Interior. 


Department of the Interior, 
Office Indian Affairs. 
July 22, 1857. 


Sir: I have the honor to state... . that in compliance with your directions, 
and upon the principles contained in your award of the 13th instant, I 
have based a settlement of the claim of Messers. Mark and Richard H. 
Bean, for whose relief an act was passed by Congress on the 3rd of March 
last; and have found due to them the sum of $14200, which settlement 
I have transmitted to the proper accounting officer of the Treasury, for 
the purpose of having the sum paid. .... I said that Congress had 
settled the question, that they had a valid claim against the Government, 
consequently that, in my opinion, you were precluded from inquiring 
into the justice of its origin—but I never intended to be understood as 
saying, that you were bound to allow the sum of $15000; taking it for 
granted that Congress so intended, because it had fixed that as a limit 
beyond which you could not go. I moreover said that the evidence fully 
established the fact, that their losses amounted to at least $15000, and 
that I was fortfied in that opinion by the opinions of the several Con- 
gressional Committees who had reported in the matter. Very respectfully 
your Obt. svt. J. W. Denver, Commissioner. 


During the Civil War, Miss Rachael Couch lived in what is now 
Alma, opposite Farris Grove, was a member of a party which went 
into Indian Territory, for salt which was greatly in demand and 
difficult to obtain. ‘‘Their destination must have been the Bean 
Salt Works on the Illinois.’’?° 


In the Probate Court of Washington County, Arkansas was 
found the will of Mark Bean dated April 4, 1855. The document 
which was probated January 22, 1860, stated that Bean willed to his 
children Richard H. Bean and Eliza Bean his Estate at death of 
his wife Nancy Bean. The executor was Richard H. Bean and the 
witnesses were Renkind and E. W. McClellan. 


From Boonsboro’, Arkansas, May 9, 1861 a committee of citizens 
addressed a letter to Chief John Ross of the Cherokee Nation :7! 


“Dear Sir: The momentous issues that now engross the attention of 
the American people cannot but have elicited your interest and attention, 
as well as ours. The unfortunate resort of an arbitrament of arms seems 
now to be the only alternative. Our State has, of necessity, to co-operate 
with her natural allies, the southern States. It is now only a question 
of north and south, and the ‘hardest must fend off,’ We expect manfully 


19 Office Indian Affairs. Retired Classified Files. G. B. July 24, 1857. 

20Clara B. Eno, op. cit., p. 304. 

21 Report Commissioner Indian Affairs (Washington, 1863), p. 232. According 
to the Cherokee Advocate, February 1, 1879 (3, col. 1) Professor Mark Bean had 
been appointed a teacher at the Cherokee Male Seminary and he had had lots 
of experience. This man must have belonged to a younger generation. Grant Fore- 


mens Indian Pioneer History, Vol. 82, p. 345 in Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical 
ociety. 
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to bear our part of the privations and sacrifices which the times require 
of southern people. This being our attitude in this great contest, it is 
natural for us to desire, and we think we may say we have a right to 
know, what position will be taken by those who may greatly conduce to 
our interests as friends, or to our injury as enemies. 


“Not knowing your political status in this present contest, as the 
head of the Cherokee nation, we request you to inform us by letter, at 
your earliest convenience, whether you will co-operate with the northern 
or southern sections, now so unhappily and hopelessly divided. 


“We earnestly hope to find in you and your people true allies and 
active friends; but if, unfortunately, you prefer to retain your connexion 
with the northern government, and give them aid and comfort, we want 
to know that, as we prefer an open enemy to a doubtful friend. 

“With consideration of high regard, we are your obedient servants, 


Mark Bean. J. A. McColloch 
W. B. Weich J. M. Lacy 

H. W. MacClure 

John Spencer J. P. Carnahan 


And many others.2? 
Hon. John Ross. 


In reply Chief John Ross wrote from Park Hill, May 18, 1861: 

“.... You are fully aware of the peculiar circumstances of our 
condition, and will not expect us to destroy our national and individual 
TIN S55 6 I am—the Cherokees are—your friends, and the friends of 
your people; but we do not wish to be brought into the feuds between 
yourselves and your northern brethren. Our wish is for peace—peace at 
home, and peace among you..... 


Rospert BEAN 


During the years 1818 and 1819 Henry R. Schoolcraft kept a 
Journal of a Tour into the Interior of Missouri and Arkansas*® and 
on Monday, January 18, 1818 he wrote: 


“We passed Hardin’s Ferry ... . on the south bank. Here the 
main road from Missouri to Arkansas crosses the river, and a mail is 
earried from St. Louis to the post of Arkansas ....once a month. Two 
miles below is Morrison’s Ferry, a branch of the same road crossing there, 
and eight miles farther Poke Bayou, a village of a dozen houses, situated 
on the north bank of the river, where we arrived about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and were entertained with hospitality by Mr. Robert Bean, 
merchant of that place.” 


During his memorable trip up the Arkansas River in 1820, the 
Reverend Cephas Washburn made the acquaintance of Colonel 
Robert Bean aboard the steam boat. Bean had lived in Arkansas 
several years where he was well known and a member of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature. ‘‘This man was intemperate, a gambler, and 
most horribly profane. With all these faults, as the sequel will show, 
he possessed no little share of the ‘milk of human kindness.’ He 


22 Ibid., p. 233. 
23 Published in London, 1821, p. 80. 
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was quite intelligent; and we obtained much valuable information 
from him, particularly concerning the Cherokees and the Cherokee 
eountry.’’*4 


The missionary was so shocked at Bean’s profanity that he 
spent most of his time on the guards, when the weather permitted: 

“One day, while thus on the guards, he came out, and in the kindest 
manner entered into a conversation with me, evinging a deep interest 
in our object, and a desire to be of use to us. But he interlarded every 
sentence with most horrid and blasphemous oaths. I appreciated his 
kindness, and wished to return it in a way to do him good. 


« | ..In the kindest and gentlest manner possible to me, I reproved 
him for swearing. In a moment he was in a perfect rage. His countenance 
expressed the rage of a tiger; and, with awful oaths, he swore he would 
put me overboard if I ever reproved him again..... From this moment 
he seemed to imbibe the bitterest hatred towards me.” 


Mr. Washburn decided he was ‘‘an utter reprobate, and avoided 
him as much as possible.’’? The following September while on the 
search for a suitable location for his mission he met a large party of 
white men on their way to examine Lovely’s Purchase and among 
them was Colonel Bob Bean. Washburne, not wishing to ride with 
him, delayed his departure by staying in a store, but just as he left 
the place he saw the Colonel returning there :*° 


“He entered the store and remarked, ‘I am going up to see my old 
mamma, and I must take her some sugar and coffee and tea.’ 


“« What! said the clerk, ‘you a man of a family of your own, and 
not forgotten your mamma yet!’ 


“With a quivering lip and tears running down over his eyelids, he 
answered, ‘I have not forgotten my mamma, and I never shall, while I have 
& memory.’ > 


That speech decided Washburn that there was still some good 
in the man; when Bean rode up to him on the trail, offered his 
hand, and said: 


“‘T have wanted to see you more than any other man I ever met. 
You have not been out of my mind for an hour, when I have been awake, 
since I parted with you on the Mississippi. I want to ask your forgive- 
ness for treating you in a most ruffian like manner, and I want to thank 
you for the kind and delicate manner in which you reproved me for 


swearing. I can never forgive myself, and I shall not blame you if you 
refuse to forgive me.’ 


“I assured him of my most hearty forgiveness, and my fervent prayers 
for his salvation.” 


Thereafter Mr. Washburn and Bean were devoted friends and 
the Colonel was known to have ridden as much as fifteen miles to 
hear the missionary preach. 


24 Rey. Cephas Washburn, Reminiscences of the Indians (Richmond, 1869), p. 90. 
25 [bid., pp. 92-3. 
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Governor James Miller appointed Sam ©. Roane, Robert Bean 
and James Billingsly commissioners to locate the site for a court 
house in Pulaski County. Bean and Roane selected Little Rock and 
the Circuit Court confirmed their choice. 


Batesville, in Lawrence County was cut off in 1820 and called 
Independence County, was at one time the state’s best town. For 
more than twenty years it ‘‘was the leading town in Arkansas, 
excelling every other in population, wealth, cultivation, schools and 
regard for law. Robert Bean was a resident of Independence County, 
and he was speaker of the Territorial Legislature.?® 


During the removal of the Choctaw Indians their agent, Francis 
W. Armstrong?’ obtained from the government at Washington an 
order directing Lieutenant Colonel James B. Many,?8 commandant 
at Fort Gibson, to furnish a detail of soldiers to build a wagon 
road fas Fort Smith to Red River over which the emigrants could 
travel. 


Colonel Many ordered Captain John Stuart? on March 
22, 1832 to proceed to Fort Smith to consult with Colonel Robert 
Bean, a famous woodsman, and begin construction of the road.%¢ 
Armstrong selected Bean to accompany the command to ‘‘point 
out the precise ground over which the Road will run,’’ and he 
stressed the importance of finishing the road before the extreme 


26 Josiah H. Shinn, Pioneers and Makers of Arkansas, Little Rock, 1908, 87, 
114, 156. “The first white child born in East Tennessee bore the name Bean, but 
whether its parents were kin to Robert Bean I can not say. Certain it is that either 
Robert Bean or a son organized a body of Rangers in Independence and Izard 
Counties in 1832 or 1833 who attached themselves to the expedition of Captain Bon- 
neville, which made fame for itself in what is now Oklahoma. It was on this ex- 
pedition that Washington Irving gathered materials for two of his excellent books, 
and in this way through either Robert or Mack Bean, North Arkansas connected 
itself with a glorious enterprise “(Shinn, op. cit., 155). As a matter of fact it was Jesse 
Bean who was a captain of one of the famous Ranger companies. Captain B. L. E. 
Bonneville was “on an Exploration to the ‘Far West’, across and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, 1831-36, his Journal was edited and amplified by Washington Irving, and 


published in 1843 . . .” (George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers 
and Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy at West Point [New York, 1868], 
vol. I, p. 157). 


27 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “The Armstrongs of Indian Territory” (Francis 
W. Armstrong) The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 30, No. 3 (Autumn, 1952), pp.293- 


28 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Colonel James B. Many, Commandant at Fort 
Gibson, Fort Towson and Fort Smith, “Chronicles of Oklahoma,” Vol. 19, No. 2 
(June, 1941), pp. 119-28. 

29Captain John Stewart (Stuart), a native of Kentucky was a private in the 
army from July 20, 1814 to June, 1815. He reached the grade of second lieutenant Aug. 
ust 13, 1819; first lieutenant October 6, 1822, and captain June 30, 1828. He 
died December 8, 1838, (Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of 
the United States Army, Washington, 1903, Vol. 1, 925). 

30 Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, Norman, 1942, 69. Foreman, Indian 
Removal, Norman, 1932, 72. Muriel H. Wright, Our Oklahoma, Guthrie, Oklahoma, 


1939, 82. 
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heat of summer because of the flies which would be hard on the 
horses and oxen employed in the work. 


In Stuart’s report,?! he said that the road had ‘‘never been 
regularly surveyed but was marked out by a citizen of Arkansas 
Territory [Col. Robt. Bean] he commenced his blazes at Fort Smith 
and terminated them at Red River.’? When Stuart reached Fort 
Smith in a keel boat on March 26 he reported this incident: ‘‘Col. 
Bean whom I was instructed to consult with in relation to the 
locality &¢ of the road, was absent, and I could find no one who 
knew anything about it, except that Col. Bean had left that place 
a few days before and had blazed a way through the cane brake in 
the direction of the Choctaw Ageney, where they understood a road 
was to be cut.”’ 


Stuart finally had an interview with Colonel Bean on the 28th 
and learned. that he had no written orders but was acting under 
verbal instructions from Colonel Armstrong. With the greatest dif- 
ficulty Stuart constructed the road to the ‘‘Fouche Maline, a fork 
of the Porteau, where I met Col. Bean, who had completed the 
blazing of the road, and was then returning to jom my party.”’ 
However, Bean went back to Fort Smith before joining Stuart and 
his men on the south side of the mountain. 


Bean informed the officer that he was then ninety or a hundred 
miles from his destination. It was not until July 19, 1832 that the 
party returned to Fort Gibson.®* 


JESSE BEAN 


The Arkansas Gazette, July 18, 1832 (p. 1, col. 1) wrote of 
Jesse Bean :°° 


“A more experienced woodsman or one better acquainted with the 
Indian mode of fighting, can hardly be found in any country than Capt: 
Bean. He took a gallant part in most of the principal engagements 
at New Orleans, while that city was invested by the British army in 
1814-15, and was with Gen. Jackson in some of the subsequent Indian wars 
in Florida, where he commanded a company of spies and rendered im- 


portant service for which he was complimented by the Commanding 
General.” 


The Tulsa World, September 4, 1932 printed a letter written by 
General Andrew Jackson from the Hermitage, July 8, 1844 to Cap- 
tain William Russell in which he declared: 


I can assure you that I have not forgotten you or the Beans. They 
were amongst my first acquaintances in Tennessee, amongst my first 


31 War Department, Adjutant General’s Office. Old Files Division. 130 A. 32. 
; 82 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Report of Captain John Stuart on the Construc- 
tion of the Road from Fort Smith to Horse Prairie on Red River,”Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. 5, No. 1. 3 (September, 1927), 332-347. 


83 Grant Foreman, Advancing Frontier (Norman, 1933), p. 115, note 20. 
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compatriots in arms and in the field, from whom I always and on the 
most trying occasions received the most prompt and efficient aid. 


No, my dear sir, I have not forgotten and as long as my faculty of 
recollection remains I cannot forget the Russels and the Beans..... 


On February 24, 1833 Jesse Bean wrote to the Secretary of 
War that ‘‘Two hundred of these Choctaw arrived in Texas in 1831 
and 1832 and located west of the Sabine, and the Alealda complained 
to General Leavenworth. He said that four hundred more were 
coming,’’34 


Captain Jesse Bean of the Dragoons resigned his commission 
to take effect May 31, 1835.% 


Congress passed an act on June 15, 1832 authorizing a Ranger 
organization of 600 men who should arm, equip, and mount them- 
selves. They were to receive $1.00 per day ‘‘as a full compensation 
for their services and the use of their arms and horses.’’ Com- 
missioned officers were to receive the same pay as officers of the 
same grade in the army. Captain Bean of Independence County, 
who lived near Batesville, was to raise a company.*® 


The following order was issued to Captain Bean on July 7, 
1832: ‘‘ As it will be too late for you to reach Chicago [to participate 
in the Black Hawk War]... . you are directed to proceed to Fort 
Gibson where your men will be inspected and mustered in.’’ The 
recruits were mustered into the service by Colonel Matthew Arbuckle 
who also inspected their horses which were to be not over eight years 
old and not under 141% hands. The men were to be not over forty 
and equipped with a rifle each. In addition the Ordnance department 
was to furnish the outfit with one hundred pistols and the same 
number of swords.*7 


Samuel C. Stambaugh, secretary of the Stokes Indian Commis- 
sion, wrote the editor of the Arkansas Gazette (letter printed May 
15, 1833) from Fort Gibson saying: 


“One of the finest looking commands that ever penetrated the Indian 
country west of the Mississippi, left here today [May 7], on an expedition 
to the extreme western boundary of the United States, and have encamped 
this evening on the Arkansas, a few miles below..... The principal object 
of Col. Arbuckle in sending this expedition is to display a large military 
force in the heart and extreme hiding places in the Indian country where 
no white soldier has ever yet appeared..... Contemplated .... to strike 
the Red River about the head waters of the Boggy and ascend to the Blue 
and Fausee Washita. On the route, troops will scour the country between 
North Fork and main branch of the Canadian.” 


34 Niles Weekly Register, Vol. 12, p. 317. Adjutant General’s Office. Old Files 
Division, 76 132, Gaines to Leavenworth, August 28, 1832. i 

35Military and Navy Magazine (April, 1835), Vol IV, p 158; Niles Register, 
August 29, 1835, p. 454; Army and Navy Chronicle, February 18, 1836, p. 112. 

36 Arkansas Gazetie, July 18, 1832, 1, col. 1. 

37 War Department, Adjutant General’s Office. Letters Sent, Vol. 10, 18, 19, 20. 
Another letter relates that the troops were delayed because Third Lieutenant George 
Caldwell developed the measles (Arbuckle to Jones, September 15, 1832, (A. 1832.). 
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In a letter from Fort Gibson dated July 16, 1833 it is stated: 
‘The enlistment of the rangers being about expiring, it became 
necessary that we should kill and dry a sufficient quantity of buffalo 
meat, for our eastern march to Fort Gibson, which place we reached 
after 54 days absence, and with the loss of only one man; having 
lived for 30 days on buffalo meat alone without either bread or salt, 
and for the last eight days of our march on dried buffalo meat, 
boiled in water with tallow.’’* 


In the Manuseript Division of the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington is a ‘‘Memorial to Congress from Jesse Bean Relative to a 
Silver Mine in the Territory of Missouri,’’ as follows :*? 


To the honorable the Senate, the House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled: 


The Memorial of Jesse Bean, a native of the United States, and 
resident of the Missouri Territory respectfully represents to your honor- 
able bodies, that he has lately discovered on the waters of .... river, or 
near the same, within the limits, as he is informed, of the said Missouri 
Territory, a silver mine, which he believes to be rich and valuable, that 
being a Blacksmith by trade, and having occasionally worked on silver, 
on a limited scale, he is enabled, in some degree, to judge of the quality 
of the metal. He further begs leave to propose to your honorable Bodies, 
that if Congress will grant to him, his heirs or Assigns the privilege of 
working Bullion from said mine, and enjoying all the profits and emolu- 
ments thereunto appertaining, for the term of five years, he will disclose 
to your honorable bodies the place where the same is situated. He begs 
further to represent to your honorable bodies, that he is far advanced in 
years, and by the ordinary course of Nature, cannot much longer survive 
the infirmities of age, and its attendant diseases, and therefore he wishes 
the privilege prayed for granted in such a manner that his heirs &c 
may enjoy the benefit of same. 


And your Memorialist will ever pray &c. Jesse Bean 


During the Black Hawk War in Illinois, Congress passed an act, 
July 5, 1832, to raise a battalion of mounted rangers, to be composed 
of six companies of about one hundred officers and men in each 
company, to serve one year. 


A company was raised in Arkansas by Captain Jesse Bean of 
Tennessee and he made his rendezvous at Batesville the last - of 
August. From there he marched to Fort Gibson where he arrived 
September 14 and took up duty.*° 


Colonel Matthew Arbuckle had decided to send Captain Bean 
and his company on a tour of the southwest to overawe the wild 


38 The Military and Naval Magazine, Vol. 11 (September 1833 to February, 1834), 
p. 123. The same magazine announced that Bean was to become a captain of 
Dragoons on August 15, 1833. In the issue of May, 1834 the distribution of the 
Dragoons locates Jesse Bean, Lieutenant J. F. Izard, Second Lieutenant B. A. Terrett 
and L. B. Northrop at Fort Gibson in charge of Company K. 

39 Superscription 1817 Feby 19 read & refd to Comee on Pub. Lands. 

40 Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, Cleveland, 1926, 88. 
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Indians with this new arm of the service. Two days after they 
left the post Washington Irving and Indian Commissioner Henry 
L. Ellsworth arrived at Fort Gibson and the Commissioner decided 
to join the troops while awaiting the arrival of the other commis- 
sioners. He wished to explore the country between the Canadian 
and Cimarron rivers, with a view of locating there some of the 
troops from the East. 


On May 6 Colonel Arbuckle ordered a force under command of 
Lieutenant Colonel James B. Many to Red River with instructions 
to ascend Red River where white troops had never been seen. The 
troops left the fort on May 7, 1833. It was made up of two com- 
panies of the Seventh Infantry and three companies of the Rangers 
ae by Captains Nathan Boone, Lemuel Ford and Jesse 

ean. 


When Captain Bean arrived at Fort Gibson with his company 
of Rangers in 1832 he was joined in November by Nathan Boone and 
Lemuel Ford with their companies. As there was no room for them 
in the fort, Bean’s company went into winter quarters in hastily 
constructed huts on the Grand River, about seven miles above Fort 
Gibson after their return from the famous tour described by Wash- 
ington Irving in his Tour on the Prairies. 


The Dragoons reached Fort Gibson from their tour to the Kiowa 
and Comanche Indians worn out, in rags and ill. There was a fear- 
ful amount of sickness and many deaths among the Dragoons and 
163 members of the regiment died in a little more than a year. 
Captain Bean, together with several other officers, resigned within 
a short time.*? 


Captain Jesse Bean raised a company of Mounted Rangers at 
Batesville on the 30th; he enrolled thirty recruits. Joseph Pente- 
cost, a first lieutenant; Robert King, second leutenant; George 
Caldwell, third lieutenant.** 

Colonel Arbuckle wrote to Adjutant General Roger Jones, August 
12, 1832 that when Captain Bean’s company arrived that it would 
“‘be usefully employed in protecting the tribes in this quarter who 
have treaties with the United States against depredations by Pawnee 
and Camanche. A war party of 100 Cherokee and Delaware will 
march in a few days against Camanche and Pawnee.’’ Arbuckle 
complained that many of the officers of the regiment were absent 
from Fort Gibson.*! 


41 Jbid. 93, 104-05. These three officers later were members of the Dragoon 
Regiment (Jbid., 109) 

424dvancing the Frontier, op. cit., pp. 40, 46. Arbuckle had counted on the 
Rangers to protect the emigrating members of the Five Civilized Tribes from the 
western savages. [bid., 113, note 12. For a description of the equipment of the 
Rangers see [bid., 115, note 20. Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, Norman, 1942, 16. 
Henry Putney Beers, The Western Military Frontier (Philadelphia, 1935), pp. 101, 
102; Tulsa World, January 3, 1932, Editorial Page, col. 7. 
43 Arkansas Gazette, August 3, 1832. 
44 War Department, Adjutant General’s Office, Arbuckle to Jones. A. 1832. 
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From Fort Gibson, September 17, 1832, Captain Bean sent to 
the Commissary General of Subsistance a contract with an abstract 
and account of Noadiah March for furnishing provision to the U. 8. 
Rangers on their March to Fort Gibson.*® 


This expedition from Fort Gibson became famous because of 
the presence of Washington Irving and several other interesting 
persons who accompanied the Mounted Rangers. 


When Captain Bean was recruiting his Rangers in 1832 he had 
no idea that his troops were to be joined by civilians until he arrived 
at Fort Gibson. 


In his Journal for October 13, 1832 Irving described Captain 
Bean as ‘‘about forty years of age, in leather hunting dress and 
leather stock—[in]gs.’’ The meeting was very pleasant and the 
visitors were glad to overtake ‘‘the main army. .. Beans 
costume was well suited for the journey he was undertaking and no 
doubt he came through the Cross Timbers in better condition than 
Irving who lost the tail of his coat. Ellsworth wrote :*¢ 


“T never saw a man more impatient, to be out of them, than Mr. 
Irving—and well he might complain. He had nothing but cloth gloves 
to defend his hands—his frock surtout, was in a moment, shorn of its 
beauty and use..... the whole of one skirt of his coat was taken off, 
and done so expertly, that he never knew it at the time..... af 


“Captain Bean shot at some Buffalo near by, hit one, but did not 
Nout Wobber oo aoe Bat 


“Capt Beans is a very worthy, good natured, easy sort of a man— 
personally brave, and possessing the qualities of a good woods man—he 
is worthy of confidence, and actuated by correct motives—but he is greatly 
deficient in energy and more so in discipline—his army were without the 
least discipline—they often went in a row (Indian file) because it was 
difficult for the horses to travel without a trail “ 


Dr. David Holt, a civilian surgeon, was Beans adviser and scribe.*8 


From Camp Munroe on Lake Munroe, Florida, February 9, 
1837, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel A. C. W. Fanning reported to 
Major-General Thomas 8. Jessup that on the morning of the eighth, 
a little before daylight, ‘‘we were aroused by warhoop all around 
us.’’ The soldiers sprang to their breastworks and a sharp contest 


45 War Department, Commissary General of Subsistance, Letters received III. 
No. 8, #3002. 
ae Henry Leavitt Ellsworth, Washington Irving on the Prairie, edited by Stanley 
T. Williams and Barbara D. Simison (New York, 1937), pp. xl, 23; Washington 
Irving Miscellanies No. 1, Containing A Tour on the Prairies, (London, 1835), pp. 
58, 59, Also many other references throughout the narrative. 

47 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, The Cross Timbers, (Muskogee, 1947), pp. 27, 29. 

48 Ellsworth op. cit., p. 24. For Bean see also pp. 25, 36, 39, 40, 41, 45, 48, 49, 
52-3, 57, 58, 64, 66, 85, 92, 113, 128, 139, 140-41. Washington Irving. The Works 
of Washington Irving (New York, 1856), p. 48. Grant Foreman, “The Centennial of 
Fort Gibson,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 2, No. 2, 122. 
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ensued. ‘‘The enemy pertinaciously hung upon our front and right 
flank for nearly three hours, and then retired, wearied of the 
eontest.’’ 


When the ground was examined no Seminole bodies were found, 
but they discovered several trails made by the dragging off of 
dead bodies. ‘‘It is true that we are without the trophies of victory, 
but this is no reason that the officers whom I have had the honor 
to command, and whose gallant bearing I have witnessed, should 
not receive honorable mention. Lieutenant-Colonel [William Selby] 
Harney, commanding the four companies of dragoons, displayed dur- 
ing the contest the greatest boldness and vigor, and inspired his 
newly-enlisted men with great confidence. . . . with the officers of 
his battalion I have every reason to be well satisfied. My eye was 
upon every one, and I discovered nothing but firmness and confi- 
dence in all. In justice to them their names must be mentioned: 
Captain [William] Gordon, Captain [Jesse] Bean..... oe 


The steamer Charleston passed Jacksonville on June 6, 1837, 
*‘bound for St. Augustine, with about 100 sick soldiers, from Volusia 
and Fort Mellon. It was stated to us that in one company, Capt. 
Bean’s, we think there were only five men fit for duty.’”? 


Jesse Bean was born in Tennessee and entered the army from 
that state. He became a captain of the Mounted Rangers June 16, 
1832; captain of the First Dragoons August 15, 1833 and resigned 
from the service May 31, 1835.51 


Secretary of War J. R. Poinsett wrote from the War Depart- 
ment August 9, 1837 to Major R. W. Cummins at Fort Leavenworth, 
Missouri, that Captains Gordon and Bean had been selected to 
assist him in performing the duty of engaging the Shawnees, Dela- 
wares, and Kickapoos, for service in Florida.®? 


The St. Lows Republican, October 4, 1837, reported :5* 


“The steamboat Wilmington passed this port yesterday, for Jefferson 
Barracks, having on board one hundred Indian warriors, designed to 
operate in the war against the Seminoles in Florida. They belong to the 
Delaware tribe, a nation of brave and hardy men. 


“We learn from Capt. Bean, by whom these Indians have been received 
into the service, that a party of Shawnees, amounting to about one hundred 
men, are also expected to engage in this campaign It is not probable 
that the service of any other Indians will be procured for this war.” 
Those red men were to be paid $45.00 per month, although the regular pay 
to citizen volunteers was $8.00 a month. 


49 John T. Sprague, The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the Florida War . . 
(New York, 1848), pp. 168, 169. 

50 Army and Navy Chronicle, June 29, 1837, p. 409. On June 26, Captain Bean 
was registered at Brown’s Hotel in Washington, D. C. (ibid., p. 409). 

51 Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army, (Washington, 1903), p. 203. 

52 House Document 27, War Department. Twenty-fifth Congress, First Session. 

53 Army and Navy Chronicle, October 19, 1837, p. 253. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Dr. McCasH Reports THE OKLAHOMA HistortcAL Tours POPULAR 


The Oklahoma Historical Tours sponsored annually for the past 
three years by the Oklahoma Historical Society have aroused great 
interest in the State’s history according to Dr. I. N. McCash, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Phillips University, and Honorary Director and 
Member of the Historical Society. The first of these was a three- 
day tour through South Central and Southeastern Oklahoma in May, 
1952; the second, a three day tour through Western Oklahoma and 
the Panhandle in June, 1953. These were attended by large groups 
of members and friends of the Society, and gained for this annual 
event well deserved popularity this year when another three-day tour 
was made through North Central and Northeastern Oklahoma (May 
6, 7, 8, 1954). Dr. MeCash made this report in a recent letter to 
the President of the Society: 


Lenoir Memorial Home 
Columbia, Missouri 
July 20, 1954 
General William S. Key, President 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Oklahoma Natural Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
My dear friend: 


Newspaper items, radio commentators and official reports rank the 
Oklahoma Historical Caravan of 1954, highest in the number participating, 
region encompassed and historical material garnered. The plan to put 
the Oklahoma Historical Society on wheels, once a year, to acquaint 
Oklahomans with their aggressive society which preserves relics of educa- 
tional values, is fully justified. 


Through you, Mr. President, I wish to express my profound apprecia- 
tion of the honor of being made an honorary director for life, of so noble 
an organization. Fellowship for many years with members of lofty ideals 
and unselfish purposes, make me a legatee of many memories. I hope 


health will permit me to sit in, as a listener, sometime in the quarterly 
assembly. 


May mounting achievements reward all efforts of officers and life 
members through coming years. 
Yours with high esteem, 


Most sincerely, 
(Signed) I. N. McCash 


The 1955 Historical Tour will be held three days the latter part 
of April, and will follow modern highways and country roads along 
the route travelled by Washington Irving when he visited Oklahoma 
im 1832, and later deseribed in this book, A Zour on the Prairies. 
Word has come that a large group from the Tarrytown region 
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dund Irving’s old home, in New York, will visit Oklahoma for the 
95 Historical Tour. Members of the Society and others interested 
making this tour should send in their reservations by March 15, 
00, to the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Build- 
y, Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma. 


CORRECTIONS FOR THE RECORDS IN OKLAHOMA History 


The following corrections are made of two errors that occurred 
printing the article on ‘‘General Douglas H. Cooper, ©.S.A.,’’ 
Muriel H. Wright, appearing in The Chronicles of Oklahoma for 
mmer, 1954 (Vol. XXXII, No. 2): The reference to the second 
ttle against the Creek leader, Opothleyahola, on page 165, lines 
and 33, should read, ‘‘in the second battle, at Chusto Talasah 
ecember 9, northeast of Tulsa near present Turley,’’ making the 
rrection in the name of the battle and in the date. Again, the 
erence to the signing of the truce (or surrender) of the Chickasaw 
rces, Confederate States Army, at the end of the War (1865) on 
ge 180, line 3, the date of this event should be corrected to read 
uly 14.”’ —M.H.W. 


In the 4th line, footnote 1, page 142, the name ‘‘Elizabeth’’ 
yuld read ‘‘Emma’’ (Emma Buckner Heiston Butts). 


BLOOMFIELD SEMINARY ANSWERS 


The questions asked in the Winter, 1953 issue of the Chronicles 
Oklahoma (Vol. XXXI, No. 4, Page 444) have now been answered. 
ice the notation in that issue of The Chronicles on the Bloomfield 
otennial, letters from Mrs. Alex (Lula Burris) Rennie of Durant 
1 an important footnote to the published data on this important 
ool. | | l% 


| 
Regarding the date of the death of Holmes Colbert, she writes: 


My husband’s mother, the late Mrs. Alexander Rennie, Sr. was a half 
ou of the Hon. Holmes Colbert. She made her home with us for many 
rs. I have heard her say many, many times “Brother Holmes was a 
tesman, he wrote the Constitution for the Chickasaw National govern- 
it and was in Washington D. C. attending to National affairs when 
died there and his body lay in state in Washington until the comple- 
1 of the M. K. and T. Railroad then under construction, 


His body was returned to Indian Territory on the first passenger train 
’ came over M. K. and T. Railroad and was received by his family at 
Colbert Station, then taken across country ten miles for burial in 
‘Bloomfield Cemetery.” His home then known as “The Colbert Plan- 
on” was five miles south of Bloomfield on the Red River. Hendricks, 
ahoma has been built on that site. Although the original house has 
1 remodeled, the old chimneys and much of the material are still in 

Much Indian History has been handed down by “word of mouth” 
the answer to your mystery was given to ma 
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Mrs. Frankie Overton Love, a grand niece of the Hon. Holmes who: 
I consider the most reliable source of family information as her 89 yea 
old mother passed on only two years ago, 


Foremost in interest was my visit to “Aunt Polly Colbert” 103 yea 
old, family servant (ex-slave) who was given to Mr. Colbert at the tin 
of his marriage by his mother. 


Mrs. Love has the same information concerning Mr. Colbert’s death ¢ 
I wrote in my letter of April 2nd. We agree that the date on the gray 
stone—March 24—1873 is authentic. 


“Aunt Polly” at 103 is remarkable—is in full possession of hi 
faculties. I said, “Aunt Polly, tell me what you know about Mr. Holm 
Colbert.” She smiled, raised her right hand to her breast and repliec 
“I know he was a good Master—my Master. I was studying about hi 
last night.” I showed her the Chronicles and told her a man is writin 
about him and what information I had written you and asked if that we 
all true. 


“Yes, He died in Washington and was brought home on the fir 
Passenger train that came over the Katy railroad.” 


We were in Colbert. She pointed to the station site and said, “The 
took my Master off right there, put the coffin in a wagon drawn by tw 
grey mules and we followed him to the Bloomfield graveyard.” 


I asked, “Aunt Polly, how long did his body lie in state in Washin, 
ton?” She promptly and positively replied, “Five years.” Using languas 
that she would understand, I again asked, “Did they bury him there, the 
dig the body up where they were ready to bring him home?” 


“Oh, no!” She struggled for a word, then said, “Dey pickled him, ar 
after five years he looked natural ’cept his nose was a little dark.” 


Mrs. Rennie has also called attention to an important aspect | 
the Seminary, and that was the fact that through the period of i 
existence at this site, the Academy occupied three different buil 
ings. She writes: | 


You mention the original building, erected in 1852, also the buildi 
in 1896, but omit entirely the one constructed in 1889-90 which was 
stroyed by fire October 15, 1896. When the original Bloomfield buildi 
was condemned, a new building was erected on a new location in Section 
several hundred yards northwest of the former site, the section line ¢ 
viding the two locations. This second Bloomfield building is pictured 
posite page 276 in O’Biernes Leaders and Leading Men of Indian Terri 
and was burned October 15, 1896. Then on October 24, 1896, the Chickas 
Legislature appropriated $14,000.00 for the 3rd Bloomfield which 
erected on the exact spot as the one just destroyed. The 8rd build 
was destroyed by fire January 24, 1914. At the time of the October 
1896 fire, the original Bloomfield building was still standing and how 
the families who did the laundry for the school. This record, I kn 
to be correct. I was a very young girl, fleet of foot so I was chosen 
Prof. E. B. Hinshaw to run across the prairie to the old building 
summon the men to help fight the fire. 


The second building was erected under an Act approved Nove 
ber 13, 1888 by Gov. Wm. L. Byrd. This Act provided: 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the Chickasaw Nati 
That a committee of three competent persons, residents of Panola Cou 
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vho shall be appointed by the Governor to be styled a “Building Committee” 
who shall select a good, healthy and suitable location, not exceeding five 
niles distant from Bloomfield Academy, which shall be known as the Bloom- 
ield Academy. 


Section 2. Be it further enacted, That the Building Committee shall 
use discretion and good judgement in selecting a location convenient to 
wood and water, and a sufficient quantity of land fit for cultivation, and 
ther conveniences suitable and necessary for a first class boarding school, 
ind after such selections shall have been made, the committee shall pro- 
eed at once to let the contract for building said Bloomfield Academy 
o the lowest and best bidder. 


Section 3. Be it further enacted, That when the Committee, when 
idvertising the letting of the contract to build said Academy, shall give 
limensions, style of work, and such other specifications, as may be neces- 
sary to give a definite plan of the kind of structure contemplated in this 
set. 


Section 4. Be it further enacted, That the committee shall enter into 
L. written contract with the contractor to whom the contract for erecting 
aid academy may be awarded, upon such terms and agreements best adopted 
oO a speedy and satisfactory consummation of the provisions of this Act, 
vith this restriction, that no payment on said contract shall be made earlier 
han 1889, and paid by installments from that time on until completed. 


Section 5. Be it further enacted, That as the installments become 
lue agreeable to contract, the committee shall issue a certificate stating 
he amount due the contractor, and the Auditor of Public Accounts shall 
ssue a warrant for the payment of the same on the National Treasurer. 


Section 6. Be it further enacted, That when said Academy is com- 
yleted and received by the committee, they shall report the same to the 
school Superintendent, and shall receive three dollars pr day each, while 
n actual service, to be paid out of the National Treasury, upon presenta- 
ion of the school Superintendent certifying the number of days each 
ommittee served. 


Section 7. Be it further enacted, That the sum of eight thousand 
lollars ($8000.00) or so much that is necessary be and the same is hereby 
ppropriated to pay for said Academy when completed according to con- 
ract, that is in the hands of the National Treasurer or that may come in 
is hands, after said Academy is completed and received by the Building 
yommittee. 


Section 8. Be it further enacted, That when said Academy is completed 
nd received by the Building Committee, the school superintendent shall 
ause to be removed at the expense of the Nation, the children now at 
sloomfield Academy to the new academy which shall be styled and known 
s “Bloomfield Academy,’ with the household, kitchen furniture -and all 
ffects that belong to said academy, and upon a certificate from the super- 
endent of Public Schools to the Auditor of Public Accounts shall issue his 
rarrant on the National Treasurer, who shall pay the same out of any 
10ney in his hands, or that may come into his hands, and this Act shall 
epeal all Acts or parts of Acts coming in conflict with the provisions of 
his Act, and that this Act take effect from and after its passage. 


The final building was erected in accordance with a later en- 
etment approved October 24, 1896 by Gov. R. M. Harris. This act 


rovided : 


| 
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Sec. 1 Be it enacted by the Legislature of the Chickasaw Nation—_ 
that the Superintendant of Public Instruction and the Trustee of Bloom- }} 
field Seminary be and they are hereby authorized empowered and directed | 
to have drawn the necessary plan and specifications for the re-building of 
the Bloomfield Seminary—And thereupon immediately contract with some 
suitable reliable and able person or persons for the building and erection | 
thereof—at or near the place where the former buildings were burned—’ 
and the Superintendant and Trustee shall Superintend said work and have} 
ihe same built after the plan of the old buildings with such necessary’ 
changes as may be most conducive to the comfort and welfare of said) 
Institution—and to use every means to have the same completed and} 
ready for school purposes by the first of February 1897—or as soon there- - 
after as practicable—having in view a neat substantial and durable build- 
ing out of either frame or Brick Structure as may be most convenient and 
expedicious in the building thereof—Bids for said building may be adver-) 
tised for, or the contract let privately as may be found best to save time) 
and expedite said work—And the Superintendant shall have an itemized | 
account of all judicious expenditures and report the same to the Governor 
when the buildings have reached a completion—and by him the Governor; 
laid before the succeeding Legislature for its information—together with) 
the services rendered by the Superintendant and Trustee for allowance, 
thereof as the Legislature will determine—And the Sum of Fourteen) 
Thousand Dollars $14,000.00 or so much thereof as may be necessary be, 
and the same is hereby appropriated out of the money to become due the. 
Chickasaw Nation known as the Feby and July payments, and interest on 
Chickasaw Trust funds held by the U. S. Government—said moneys coming} 
due in Feby and July 1897—in proportion of two thirds of amount to be 
paid out of said Feby payment 1897, and one third out of the July pay- | 
ment 1897—and if from any cause such payments due the contractor on 
building said Seminary should not be met as contemplated by this act— 
then such unpaid accounts shall draw an interest at the rate of 8% eight 
percent per annum from date of Maturity until paid by this Nation which | 
shall be computed and paid the same as the principal amount—and the 
contract so made by the Superintendant and Trustee with the builder 
shall be in keeping with the provisions and stipulations of this act—and 
the Auditor shall draw his warrants on said National Treasurer upon the 
certificates of the Superintendant and Trustee signed jointly for the pay- 
ments coming under this act and the Treasurer shall pay the same out 
of the moneys herein specially appropriated for such purposes—and im- 
mediately after said Seminary has been re-built in all respects—and the 
same is received by the Superintendant and Trustee—The Superintendant 
and Trustee shall then proceed to at once inform the contractor of said 
school of the fact of the buildings being ready to commence the school— 
and in the mean time public notices shall be given the people of the time, 
at which the school will open for business so the girls can be allowed to 
enter said school—as heretofore and proceed with such school work— 


The provisions and appropriation of this act is intended to rebuild 
and supply said Seminary with all needful contents as is required of the 
Chickasaw Nation by contract to supply—if sufficient therefor—and all 
expenditures shall be accounted for by the Superintendant and Trustee 
with such recommendations as will be most conducive to the welfare and 


prosperity of said Seminary—and this act take effect from and after its 
passage. 


Mrs. Rennie writes as follows regarding the circumstances of 
the 1914 fire: : G 


“Mrs. Mark Marable (Lucretia Perry) was a six year old primary 
student in Bloomfield at the time of the 1914 fire. She well recalls the 
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circumstances. The girl who set the fire was Louisa McGuire, 20 years 
oid, a full blood Indian, definitely retarded as she was in the same primary 
class. Lucretia remembers the teacher struggling to teach Louisa to 
print the A.B.C.’s There was never any doubt about her not wanting to 
go to school as she ran away from Bloomfield twice and was brought 
back each time wearing shoes and clothing that did not belong to her. 
As a final escape she burned the building.” 


“We have heard she was sent to a girls’ Reformatory somewhere in 
Indiana but do not know for how long nor if she is yet alive.” 


“The fire occurred about 10:00 A.M. so the Bloomfield girls were once 
again in the original building to await the arrival of their parents and 
guardians. My Bloomfield attendance was unique. I was taken there at 
the age of eight to join my older sister—attended school in the original 
building, near the cemetery one week when the school moved across to 
the new building, then attended school in that second building until it 
burned. While the third Bloomfield was being re-built I was sent to 
Kidd-Key College in Sherman, Texas, then when school was resumed, I 
returned to graduate from Bloomfield Seminary.” 


Mrs. Rennie also supplies the answer for the identity of Little 
Kittie’’: 
“Mrs. Murray was quite familiar with the old Bloomfield Cemetery. 


She says, “Little Kitty’ was the child of the founder of Bloomfield, Rev. 
J. H. Carr and Mrs. Angelina H. Carr.” 


Even the bois d’are stakes received Mrs. Rennie’s attention, and 
on that point she has written: 


“In regard to the bois d’arec pegs in the old Bloomfield cemetery, I 
have been unable to get any definite information. Those of us familiar 
with the cemetery in the early years recall, a few of the family burial lots 
were fenced. The following is merely a matter of opinion. During the 
W.P.A. years, Judge R. L. Williams made a great effort toward preserving 
the old cemetery.” 


‘It may be that he saw many unmarked graves and had the bois d’are 
stakes placed to mark the locations.” 


“T tried to locate some one who worked on the project but failed to 
do so.” 


Published herewith are photographs of each of the three build- 
ings. Mrs. Rennie’s help is a contribution to the available informa- 
tion on Bloomfield and The Chronicles is pleased to make it here 
a matter of record. —George H. Shirk 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Rise of Methodism. By Richard M. Cameron. (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xv, 397. $4.75) 


The author is professor of Church History in Boston University, 
School of Theology. 


His book is devoted largely to the Methodist Revival in 18th 
Century England, based on the vigorous and authentic words of 
John and Charles Wesley, George Whitefield and others. 


The story of the early years of Methodism is one of the most 
stirring epics of Christianity since the Reformation. In the words 
of the author, ‘‘It is fitting that it should often have been retold by 
masters not only in the fields of history and religion, but of literature 
as well.’’ These first Methodist leaders wrote not only with the 
authority of those engaged in a determined program, but with an 
integrity which surpassed the literary style of the period. 


The author further states: ‘‘The method has been to select ex- 
tracts which give as far as possible in the leaders’ own words, a 
faithful picture of the movement, beginning, as John Wesley ad- 
vised, ‘before he was born,’ and carrying it up through the holding of 
the first Conference in 1744.’’ 


The Wesley family for many generations was outstanding in 
devotion to Christianity. Quoting further from the text as follows: 


‘One great-grandfather and two grandfathers of the founders 
of Methodism were ornaments of the ministry in that wing of the 
Puritan tradition which, while clinging as long as possible to the 
national church, sought to rid it of ‘the dregs of Popery,’ to raise 
the standard of. preaching, to mould Church and Nation into one 
Holy Community which should glorify God by pure worship and 
saintly living after the pattern in His Word. Some of the Puritans 
had left to begin afresh in New England. More stayed home to 
advocate their cause in press and pulpit and Parliament, and finally 
on the battlefield under Oliver Cromwell. While Cromwell lived, 
their cause prospered; when his strong leadership was removed, the 
nation, weary of conflict and military rule, swung back to the 
Kings, the Bishops and the Prayer Book. In 1662 a Parliament 
‘fiercely royalist and Anglican’ passed a new Act of Uniformity 
which became effective, as those who suffered under it significantly 
pointed out, on the day of St. Bartholomew, made memorable by the 
massacre in Huguenots in Catholic France. It required that all 
ministers of religion qualify by being episcopally ordained, sub- 
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scribing the XXXIX Articles, and conducting public worship ac- 
cording to the Prayer Book only. Continued conformity under these 
conditions would have been apostasy to their faith for two thousand 
‘burning and shining lights’ of Puritanism, who, half in sorrow, half 
in triumph left their pulpits for lives of reproach and suffering. 
The ejected ministers were, by the vengeful ‘Clarendon Code,’ for- 
bidden to exercise their ministry, forbidden to teach, forbiddn to live 
near their old homes; many, detected at conducting unlawful services, 
faced the courts and languished in prisons. 


‘‘Bartholomew Westley (1600-1671), the great-grandfather of 
John and Charles, was ejected from his living at Charmouth in 
Dorsetshire. He was able to make a meagre living by practicing 
as a physician, for which he may have studied at Oxford. Apparently 
he avoided imprisonment through the five years between his ob- 
jection and his death. His son John Westley (1636-1670) did not 
fare so well.”’ 


Susuannah Wesley, while a member of the Wesley family only 
by marriage, was the twenty-fifth child of Dr. Samuel Annesley, 
a very learned and distinguished member of the Church and a 
chaplain in the Royal Navy, but she has another distinction. She 
was the mother of Methodism and while her husband, Samuel Wesley, 
was loyal to the Church of England, she entertained very independent 
ideas about religion. She was a remarkable mother and few mothers 
in history have made the record she made in rearing her family. 
The systematic discipline and regularity of instruction of her 
children resulted in a family which recognized discipline and order 
and which obeyed without hesitation their mother’s instruction. 


Women in the England of that day were not given the oppor- 
tunity for education that men were and yet to read Susannah Wes- 
ley’s letters to her husband and to her son John constitute convincing 
proof not only of her deep religious piety but her literary ability as 
well. In her letter of July 24, 1732, to her son John, who was then 
a student at Oxford and who was hesitating about following in the 
footsteps of his ancestors as a minister in the church, she gives the 
program which she followed in her home: the simple lessons as to 
their course of conduct in almost every activity, her views upon 
religion and her position with reference to a real revival in religion, 
all of which disclose a mastery of the English language and a 
logical and forceful reasoning upon every subject which she discussed. 


From the letters and writings cited in the book one has little 
difficulty in concluding that the influence of Susannah Wesley 
over her sons John and Charles was perhaps the most effective 
influence in their religious lives. 


Every Methodist who is interested in the history of his churck 
should read this remarkable book. 


Edgar S. Vaught 
Oklahoma City 
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Dwight Presbyterian Mission. Compiled by Betty and Oscar Payne. 
oe Dwight Presbyterian Mission, Ine., 1954. Pp. vii, 33. Il.) 


_ _Any account of the early missions and missionaries in Oklahoma 
is always interesting, and this small booklet is made doubly so by 
the use of many excellent photographs. In fact, it is almost possible 
to trace the history of Dwight through these pictures beginning 
with the early log structures, laboriously erected by the first mission 
family, and bringing us to the present well tended grounds and 
buildings. Necessarily brief, the Paynes nevertheless give an amazing 
amount of data—dates, places, people—around which Dwight Mis- 
sion, Old and New, has been built. For Dwight is a continuing 
institution begun well over a hundred years ago, and still working 
today in its plan of Christian education. 


The early years of Dwight were hard ones, of course. Men such 
as Cephas Washburn and Albert Finney must have been truly in- 
spired to undertake missionary work in the face of family separa- 
tions, personal danger, inclement weather, and unsettled countryside. 
But none of the mission family had time for looking back to more 
comfortable and settled lives, for each had arduous duties and 
responsibilities that contributed to the success of the station. Through 
the years the little mission settlement grew with additional buildings, 
increased school population, and more extensive instructional pro- 
gram. 


Again and again this Cherokee mission was all but destroyed by 
fire, but each time the ‘‘spirit of Dwight’’ prevailed and rehabilita- 
tion brought greater improvement. Until 1948, Dwight operated as 
a Christian education school for Indian youth, but in June of that 
year the Synod of Oklahoma voted to close the school. But rather 
than give up to the encroaching weeds and timber, Dwight has en- 
tered a new era of service through the summer conference schedule 
of retreats and church camps. Today Presbyterians all over the 
state feel a little of the love and devotion which characterized those 
early missionaries who built the foundation for the educational and 
religious training institution along the banks of Sallisaw Creek. 

—Lueyl Shirk 


Oklahoma City 


Indian Women Chiefs. By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. (Muskogee, 
Oklahoma; Press of The Star Printery, Inc., 1954, Pp. viii, 86. 
Ill. Index, Notes and Bibliography. $1.50) 


Americans in general have long fancied Indian women as hold- 
ing a slavish position in their families, and no position at all in 
tribal affairs. Indian Women Chiefs refutes this belief. 
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Mrs. Foreman’s published books now number half a dozen. 
All treat, at least in part, of Indian subjects. Several years ago 
while doing research for her writings, Mrs. Foreman was startled 
to run across an item concerning the governing power of Indian 
women. She made a note of this novel idea. Thereafter, when she 


found similar material, she made a note of it. This book is the | 


result of those notes. 
Indian women leadership is discussed in the first chapter. 


Women played prominent parts in most, if not all, American Indian | 


tribes. In some they had the sovereign right to select candidates 
for male chieftainship. Many women became chiefs, queens, sachems, 


medicine women, and other tribal aids. Women chiefs provided for _ 
tribal festivals, ceremonies, and general assemblies. In many tribes — 


they guarded the public treasuries of belts of wampum, furs, meal, 
corn, dried meats, and quill and feather work. Considering the value 
of women to the tribe, it is not surprising that among the Iroquois, 
Susquehanas, and Hurons, the punishment for killing a woman was 
double that for killing a man! 


The succeeding six chapters are specific case histories of Indian 
women leaders. In the 1500s daring De Soto met a beautiful and 
intelligent Yuchi Queen, and a member of Sir Walter Raliegh’s Ex- 
pedition met a regal leader in Florida. On his foot trip through the 
southwest, Cabeza De Vaca learned of the Queen of Quivira. 


In the 1600’s, there were Wetamoo, Queen of the Wampanpas; 
the Massachusetts Queen; and the masterful Montour sisters. Trust- 
worthy Awashonks ruled in Rhode Island, and Queen Anne was the 
power of the Powhatan Confederacy in eastern Virginia. 


Moving into the 1700’s, Sophia McGillivray Durant was a leader 
among her people, the Creeks. Mary Musgrove was a leader among 
the Creeks, though a turbulent one. The Seneca Queen Alluquippa 
was dignified, yet demanding, and Great Joseph’s niece was gentle. 


The 1800’s, saw queens, prophetesses, advisory interpreters, chiefs, 
and sorceresses among the Chippewas, Chickasaws, Paiutes, Alaskans, 
Senecas, Modocs, and Mohawks. In 1875 the Osages elected Rosana 
Chouteau second chief of Beaver’s Band. Lucy Toyiah Eads began 
her successful term as chief of the Kaws in 1908. 


Much space is given to the life of Mrs. Alice Brown Davis, 
loyal and efficient chief of the Seminoles, probably the last woman 
chief in Oklahoma. The final chapter concerns Nancy Ward, Be- 
loved Woman of the Cherokees. 


Mention is made of Oklahoma Indian women who are, or have 
been, leaders. Among these are Rachel Caroline Eaton, Mabel Wash- 
bourne Anderson, and Muriel H. Wright, historians; Mrs. Jessie R. 
Moore, former Clerk of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma and Mrs. 
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Susanna Drew Adair Rogers, who acted as Clerk of the Creek Courts; 
Mrs. Eliza Missouri Bushyhead Alberty, outstanding in business and 
politics; and Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


' This book is a monument to all Indian women. Through its 
insight future historians and writers have a wealth of new material, 
and the general reader has a true concept of the American Indian 
woman. 

—Frances Rosser Brown. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Bibliographical Procedures & Style. A Manual for Bibliographers 
in the Library of Congress. By Blanch P. McCrum and Helen 
D. Jones. (Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1954. 65¢) 


In 1944 the Library of Congress published a brochure on the 
technique for bibliographers, giving a number of suggestions for the 
planning and carrying through of a bibliographical project. The 
brochure was soon out of print, and until the publication of the 
present volume there has been no reference available to workers giving 
a standard style for their guidance in bibliographical compilation. 


As stated by the Director of the Library of Congress Reference 
Department in his preface, this publication has three purposes. First, 
it suggests methods of planning and carrying through a bibliographical 
project. Second, it provides a style manual of forms of entry de- 
veloped by the General Reference and Bibliography Division, through 
the adaptation of rules followed by catalogers of the Library’s col- 
lections. Third, in response to numerous requests from students and 
scholars, it makes currently available a manual used by Library 
of Congress bibliographers. Bibliographical procedures are of prime 
importance to the researcher of Oklahoma History and the present 
volume should be a handbook on the subject. 

—George H. Shirk 


Oklahoma City. 
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MINUTES OF THE REGULAR QUARTERLY MEETING OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY HELD IN THE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING 
JULY 29th, 1954 


The meeting of the Board of Directors was called to order by the 
President of the Society, General W. S. Key, who stated that because of 
the inability of Dr. Evans, the Secretary, to be present because of illness, 
he was asking Miss Muriel H. Wright to sit in on the meeting. He asked 
that Miss Wright call the roll and it was found that the following members 
were present: General W. S. Key, Mr. Henry B. Bass, Judge Redmond 
S. Cole, Dr. BE. E. Dale, Mrs. Thomas J. Harrison, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, 
Mr. R. G. Miller, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Col. George H. Shirk, Judge Edgar 
S. Vaught, Judge Baxter Taylor, Justice N. B. Johnson and Mr. H. Milt 
Phillips. Mrs. Ethel P. Buell, Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, Judge Thomas A. 
Edwards, Mr. W. J. Peterson and Mr. R. M. Mountcastle were execused for 
good and sufficient reason. 


General Key brought up for discussion Dr. Evans’ resignation. He 
stated that he had talked with the Secretary and that he wanted to be 
released August 1, 1954. Therefore, he made the recommendation to the 
Board that this be done. He urged, however, that the Board keep Dr. 
Evans on special duty during the month of August and that his duty 
will be to continue the program he has undertaken of soliciting Life Time 
Memberships. The President proposed that at the end of August he be 
given 30 days final leave of absence. So he will leave the payroll as of 
the last day of September, but he will leave as Secretary the last day of 
July. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made a motion that Dr. Evans’ resignation be 
accepted and that he be released to do this particular work he has out- 
lined during the month of August and that he be given September as a 
paid leave of absence. : 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison offered a substitute motion. He stated that 
Dr. Evans has rendered a fine service to the Oklahoma Historical Society 
and suggested that they ask him to stay on until the first of January. 
Mrs. Korn seconded the motion and a written ballot was taken. The 
motion did not carry. 


Judge Vaught made a motion that Dr. Evans he released effective 
July 31st, upon conditions set forth by the President and also that Dr. 
Evans be elected Secretary Emeritus for the rest of his life. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Bass and carried unanimously. 


Judge Baxter Taylor arose and read a resolution he wished to present 
as the sentiments of the Board and to be adopted by it relating to Secre- 


tary Evans’ life and service to the Society. After its reading, it was 
adopted. It ran as follows: 


“DR. CHARLES EVANS ON HIS RETIREMENT 
FROM THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY SECRETARYSHIP.” 


“The press of the state has recently carried the information that Dr. 
Charles Evans is retiring at the end of this week as Secretary of the 
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Oklahoma Historical Society. Thus he severs a close and beneficient 
relationship that has existed for ten years. 


“When Dr. Evans assumed the responsibilities of directing the vital 
work of the Oklahoma Historical Society, it was near the close of a 
long toilsome era of this institution. Soon the old leaders passed from 
the scene, and the Society entered a new era. 


“Dr. Evans has been the eyes, ears, the voice and directing mind 
of the Society under the authority of this Board in these critical and 
crucial ten years. A man of ripe scholarship and of broad learning and 
culture and able of speech, he gave new life and vitality to the Society. 
He opened its doors to public appreciation. He awakened and energized 
the public interest as never before in this great Institution’s usefulness, its 
noble purposes, and its work of implanting in the hearts of the people the 
spiritual values that enrich the life of the State. More than any other 
person of this era, Dr. Evans made our Historical Society a cultural 
fountain whose waters irrigate and fruitify the patriotic and the spiritual 
of the rising generations. Of a cultured soul, of refined sensibilities, he 
has led the lifting of the Society to the high hills of achievement that 
it never before attained. 


“When Dr. Evans goes out here he will leave his lasting touch, and 
the vibrance of a voice to encourage and inspire the people of our glorious 
commonwealth. To him this Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society offers their enduring gratitude, and may God be with him. 
This is our parting word and farewell.” 


General Key read a letter which had been sent to him by Dr. I. N. 
McCash. He asked that it be included in the Notes and Documents for 
the Chronicles, which was approved by the Board. 


Judge Vaught moved that Miss Muriel H. Wright be elected with 
full Secretary salary until such time as the Board elects a Secretary. 
The matter of selecting a Secretary to be decided by the Executive Com- 
mittee. After discussion, the motion was seconded by Col. Shirk and car- 


ried. 


General Key brought up the report of the State Examiner and 
Inspector and read a letter which had been received from Mr. R. W. Dugan, 
the Examiner. General Kay stated that in regard to the Revolving Fund, 
many brochures had been given in courtesy for the Society’s benefit to 
members of the Legislature, the Hxecutive Officers and the Hxchanges 
and this had reduced the cash in the Revolving Fund by a small amount. 
He also stated that the last issue of the brochure, A Brief Pictorial History 
of Oklahoma, cost more than the 50 cents per copy for which it was sold. 
He called attention to Mr. Dugan’s letter saying that all accounts were in 
splendid order. The members of the Board unanimously agreed these 
brochures had been of great help to the Society and the State throughout 


the Nation. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore brought up the subject of the payment of Dr. 
Evans salary and the payment of the additional amount after August 1, 
1954 to Miss Wright. It was moved by Col. Shirk that Dr. Evans would 
be paid his regular salary until he leaves and that the portion necessary 
to bring Miss Wright’s salary up to the amount the Secretary received 
should be paid out of the Special Fund. The motion was seconded by 
Judge Vaught and carried unanimously. General Key stated that after 
the end of his month, Miss Wright will be acting Secretary and as such 
will approve all documents and vouchers. 
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It was decided that Miss Wright would act as Editor of the Chronicles 
and News Letter for the time being. 


Mr. R. G. Miller stated that he thought the “News Letter” should be 
abolished. Judge Cole said he disagreed very strongly, saying the “News 
Letter” is a very part of the work, that it reached the people that are not 
reached in the Chronicles. Mr. Milt Phillips thought that the “News Letter” 
should be continued and stated that he read it carefully and turned it over 
to friends of his who read it. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore taking up the matter of the Report of the House 
Committee stated that she was very disappointed in the recommended 
action not to do anything about the repair of the Murals. After a discus- 
sion it was decided that Dr. Jacobson should be called to meet with the 
Committee at some future date and go over with them the subject of this 
repair. 


Judge Vaught moved that the Board approve the carrying out of the 
items which the House Committee had recommended as needing immediate 
attention and that the Committee assist the Acting Secretary in carrying 
out this. The monies to pay for these items were to be taken out of the 
Special Fund. Judge Taylor seconded the motion and it carried unani- 
mously. 


The matter of the rearrangement of the Statuary Hall Section on 
the 3rd Floor and the placing of cases of flags offered by the American 
Legion was presented by Col. Shirk and after discussion, it was decided 
to pass upon this at a later date. 


Mr. R. G. Miller was asked to give his views of the tour for next year. 
He recommended that it be made in April and that the tour be over the 
old Washington Irving Trail. He stated that New York State had promised 
to send a Pullman car loaded with tourists from New York to attend the 
tour. He thought that the big problem would be to interest Oklahomans 
in this tour. He suggested that outside help, persons along the route, be 
invited to meet with the Board to make plans. He said that some group 
had requested that he and Miss Wright be sent to New York to consult 
with the historians there about the Washington Irving Trail. 


Judge Vaught moved that the matter of sending officials to New York 
be taken up at the January 1955 meeting. The motion was seconded by 
Dr. Harbour and carried. 


Dr. Dale arose and said he wanted to make some comments. He felt 
that he had not been a very good Director these last few years and that 
he had been invited to Houston, Texas to do some lecturing there which 
would take him away from Oklahoma from September until June next 
year and that since he would not be able to attend the meetings of the 
Board, perhaps, he should resign. The Directors all stated that they would 
not hear of this. He also stated that he and Dr. James D. Morrison had 
been commissioned to write the biography of the late Judge R. L. Williams 
and he called upon everyone who might have Williams’ letters or other 
material, to please send them into him. 


Col. Shirk reported that he was very discouraged in his findings 
regarding the Jones Cemetery. However, he stated that the last time he 
saw it, it looked better than it has at any time. He had talked to Dr. 
James D. Morrison of Durant. Dr. Morrison has a history club and he 
has agreed that he and his club would assume the care of the Cemetery. 


Col. Shirk recommended that the sum of $125.00 be appropriated for 
the purpose of restoring the slabs, the cutting down of all treeg inside the 
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walls that are not a part of the landscape, to clean and beautify it and 
burn and destroy all the junk and that the responsibility be turned over 
to Dr. Morrison and his club. Mr. Harrison seconded the motion and it 
carried unanimously. 


Col. Shirk read the following statement regarding a flag which had 
been given to the Society: 


“On March 17, 1909 Representative Dick T. Morgan, Second Con- 
gressional District, Oklahoma, my native state, appointed the undersigned 
as his secretary and in which capacity he served during the ensuing 
Congresses until his enlistment in 1917. 


“On April 6, 1917, President Woodrow Wilson appeared before Congress 
assembled in the chamber of the House of Representatives and delivered 
his famous war message. Due to the tremendous demand for tickets and 
the limited space in the House gallaries, only one ticket was alloted to 
each member of Congress. Mrs. Morgan being unable to attend, the ticket 
fell to the undersigned’s fortunate lot and thus the opportunity to hear 
the witness the message, debate and vote. 


“The flag of the United States always flies over the Capitol, and 
also over the House wing of the Capitol when the House is in session. 
The undersigned having a desire to possess the flag that flew over the 
House on this memorable day requested same of the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House, and the request was granted, and which flag is now presented 
to the Oklahoma Historical Society.” 


/8/ “Barritt Galloway” 


After the presentation, Mr. Phillips moved that this flag be accepted 
and it be so recorded in the minutes. Motion was seconded by Mr. Miller 
and carried unanimously. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer, read the financial report. Col. Shirk 
moved that the Treasurer’s report be accepted. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Bass and carried unanimously. 


Justice N. B. Johnson then presented the following Resolution: 
RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, the City of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has called a bond election 
in the amount of Two and One-Quarter Million Dollars for the purpose of 
paying off outstanding obligations against the Gilcrease Museum which 
will keep the Museum in the State of Oklahoma, and 


WHERBAS, the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
is cognizant of the educational, cultural and historical values of said 
Museum to the people of this State and believe it would be to the best 
interest of the citizenship to keep said Museum in Oklahoma, 


NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Board of Directors of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society at its regular quarterly meeting this 
29th day of July, 1954, that said Board go on record as approving said 
action and commending Hon. L. C. Clark, Mayor of the City of Tulsa, and 
the City Commission for their efforts to keep said Gilcrease Museum in 


the State of Oklahoma. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that copies of this resolution be mailed 
to the Mayor of the City of Tulsa, the Tulsa City Commission, the 
Tulsa Daily World and the Tulsa Tribune. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
By /s/ MURIEL H. WRIGHT 


Acting Secretary 


Dated this 29th day of July, 1954. 


Mr. Bass made a motion that the list of new members presented by 
the Secretary and also the list of gifts made this Society be accepted. 
This motion was seconded by Dr. Dale and carried unanimously. 


LIFE MEMBERS: 


Altus, Oklahoma: Mr. T. M. Robinson. 

Ardmore, Oklahoma: Mr. Ward S. Merrick. 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma: Mr. T. R. Cobb. 

Cushing, Oklahoma: Mr. Hugh R. Hughes. 

Hugo, Oklahoma: Mr. Oscar Gardner. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Mrs. Evelyn HE. Borah, Mr. Ralph A. Borah, 
Mr. J. B. Rivers, Mr. T. Murray Robinson, Dr. Stanley Clark and 
Mr. Stanton L. Young. 

Ponca City, Oklahoma: Mr. Merl Philby Long. 

McAlester, Oklahoma: Mr. George A. Whiteacre. 

Sapulpa, Oklahoma: Mr. Charley F. Bartlett. 

Tonkawa, Oklahoma: Mr. Ralph W. Casey. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma: Cascia Hall Prep. School Library, Mrs. Minnie 
Kennedy Manion, Mrs. Norman M. Smith. 

Vinita, Oklahoma: Mrs. Jasper EH. Smith. 

Deer Lodge, Montana: Mrs. Thelma Quast. 

Portsmouth, Ohio: Mr. John B. Fink. 

Dallas, Texas: Mr. W. Dow Hamm. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS: 


Blackwell, Oklahoma: Miss S. Temperance Pryor. 

Cushing, Oklahoma: Mr. Earnest Dooley. 

Drumright, Oklahoma: Mr. A. C. Kelly, Sr. 

Enid, Oklahoma: Mr. David S. Russell. 

Guymon, Oklahoma: Mr. T. F. Wright. 

Hortshorne, Oklahoma: Mrs. B. O. Patterson. 

Hinton, Oklahoma: Mrs. Joe McFarland. 

Hobart, Oklahoma: Mrs. E. M. Watkins. 

Miami, Oklahoma: Mrs. Ermina V. Campbell, Mr. Guy Jennison. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma: Marie L. Hayes, Mr. Vaud T. Travis, Jr. 

Norman, Oklahoma: Mrs. Christine A. Virgin. 

Nowata, Oklahoma: Mrs. T. R. McSpadden. 

Okemah, Oklahoma: Mrs. Glenn Estes Dill, Sr. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Miss Zaide HW. Carter, Mrs. Opie D. Evans, 
Mrs. Bertha E. Hines, Mrs. Naomi M. Howard, Mrs. Cordia Mc- 
Laughlin, Mr. Leon J. Tyson, Miss Jeanette True. 

Pauls Valley, Oklahoma: Mr. Calvin L. Barton. 

Perry, Oklahoma: Mr. Paul W. Cress. 

Ponca City, Oklahoma: Fr. Elmer C. Robnett. 

Pryor, Oklahoma: Mr. Homer L. Ramsey, Mr. Byron Smith. 

Purcell, Oklahoma: Dr. W. C. McCurdy, Miss Nancy Williams. 

Sallisaw, Oklahoma: Mr. Bert Cotton, Mr. Wm. P. Danford. 

Shawnee, Oklahoma: Mr. J. Ralph Graves. 

Smithville, Oklahoma: Mr. Coleman J. Ward. 

Spiro, Oklahoma: Mrs. L. S. Moore. 

Stillwater, Oklahoma: Mrs. Talley W. Shockey. 

Tahlequah, Oklahoma: Miss Lorena lL. Travis 
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Tonkawa, Oklahoma: Mr. V. R. Easterling, Mrs. J. O. Casey. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma: Mrs. Grace M. Brown, Mr. Virgil Fly, Mr. Victor C. 
Hurt, Mrs. Virginia Mayo Ownby, Mrs. F. M. Pinney, Mr. George 
W. Reed, Jr., Mr. Paul Spencer Reed, Mrs. Dema BE. Smith. 

Vinita, Oklahoma: Mr. Vernon Haggerton. 

Weatherford, Oklahoma: Prof. H. H. Risinger. 

Wewoka, Oklahoma: Mr. Henry Duncan Moore. 

Los Angeles, California: Mrs. J. C. Richards. 

LaJunta, Colorado: Mr. Guy Turrentine. 

Michigan City, Indiana: Mr. Charles North. 

Cherokee, Iowa: Mr. W. D. Frankforter. 

Gulfport, Mississippi: Col. Taylor W. Foreman. 

Trenton, New Jersey: Mr. L. L. Beans. 

Washington, D. C.: Miss Lydia Vacin. 


GIFTS RECEIVED. Union Memorial Room: 2 Canteens, Swords and 
cases, Powder Horn, Sash and framed photograph of Captain C. P. Sweet, 
received from Mrs. Darwin A. Sweet, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Museum. Items and pictures: Valuable addition to the Owen Collec- 
tion given by Dorothea Owen includes four pieces of glassware and two 
china cups and saucers that were owned by George Washington and 
were used at Mount Vernon; a cup and saucer that was owned by Thomas 
Jefferson and used at Monticello; two large ornamental tortoise shell 
combs and one silver comb; five feather fans, one antique black lace fan; 
embroidered silk under sleeves for a Chinese Mandarin coat; silk em- 
broidered Chinese Woman’s skirt; a black silk shawl embroidered in 
colors, a white silk shawl embroidered in white, a white silk shawl 
embroidered in colors; a lace collar of Irish crochet, a Brussels lace 
collar, a beautiful Venetian lace collar, a Battenburg collar, a large Irish 
Crochet collar; fifteen feather hair ornaments, some of which are 
beautiful Bird of Paradise feathers; two squares of antique applique and 
three blouses made by the San Blas Indians of Central America; six small 
wooden figures brought from France at the close of World War I by 
Capt. Burgoyne Hamilton. 


Mr. Coleman J. Ward presented two horse shoes and a hymn book. 


Mrs. Edith Ross Simpson presented a certificate of membership in 
the Payne Colony issued to M. D. Moore, signed by W. L. Couch. 


Mrs. Sam Smith presented a scrap book. 


A white orandie cap 152 years old, ribbon belt worn in 18386 by Susan 
Jane Hedden on her wedding dress, book “The Finished Scholar” by Wm. 
H. Murray. 1876 Diary of B. W. Abbott, Etna, Maine, 1857 diary, 1860 
diary, 1864 diary, 1861 diary, presented by Mrs. Myrtle Creason. 


A linsey-woolsey drape and a paisley shawl, both very old, presented 
by Ruth Copley Tracy and Naomi Copley Nelson. 


Mrs. Eva Gillhouse presented picture of Frank WHaton braiding his 
hair. Frank Baton and Rolla Goodnight, Frank Haton, B. G. Woodruff, 
George Maledon, Texas Tom, Frank Haton and Chief Brown; Frank Haton 
and Jasper Exendine, Ed Webster and Frank Haton at the old Head- 
quarters Ranch House in the Cherokee Nation. 


The following were presented by Mrs. Myrtle Creason: baby picture of 
Carter Kent Pendell, Mary Brown Joslyn, Mary F. Brown Joslyn, Lewis 
Brown, Mary F. Brown, Susan B. Anthony, Burl Nash, Confederate Veteran, 
Knox Beall, 7 hunting scenes taken in the west. 
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Mrs. Frank Buttram presented a water color picture of the Indian 
Thunderbird and this has been framed. 


Items Received in Library: 


Mr. John W. Hinkle, Stillwater Oklahoma, through Mr. Thomas J. 
Harrison of Pryor Oklahoma, presented the following items: 


The Oklahoma Club Woman, Vol. 1 July 1910 numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Vol. 1 Jan. 1911 numbers 7-9 
Vol. 1 Nov. 1911 number 1 


Miscellany—University of Tulsa 1930, Vol. 1 number 2 
by the Literary Students of the University of Tulsa. 


Poems of a High School Student by Elmer LeRoy Baker, 1925 
Home-Spun Poems by P. M. Eyler, 1939 


The Cow and Her Brother by Freeman E. Miller (Read before the 
Oklahoma Livestock Association, Woodward, Okla., 
February 12-14, 1901) Original poem. 


Calling the Roll at Hennessey. Original poem by Freeman E. Miller 
(Read before the Oklahoma Editorial Association, November 15-16, 
1897). 


There being no further business, a motion was made by Col. Shirk and 
seconded by Dr. Harbour that the meeting of the Board of Directors be 
adjourned. This passed unanimously. 


/ 8/ W. 8S. KBY, President 
/8/ CHARLES EVANS, Secretary 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 
to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 
Se ne 


(Signed } Veeco eer eee eee eee eee = 


Ps OA AGL eSS ee ee ee ee = 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 


Scholastic degrees, vifany -) > ee eee 
Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations +00 
Military services 22. a 


Stteteereereenannweemenensenecnen ss enesarecernsennsecctecasennsssseseerencescanane ancnmnesveccamemmseacces, 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


